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OCKHAM’S THEORY OF SUPPOSITION 
AND THE NOTION OF TRUTH 


UR discussion of Ockham’s theory of signification, though 

limited to essentials, has prepared the way for an under- 
standing of his theory of supposition and, consequently, of the 
notion of truth. [his ingenious medieval theory of supposition, 
which unfortunately is much neglected by modern schoolmen and 
even misunderstood by historians of Medieval Philosophy, will 
finally answer the question: What is truth or falsity as applied to 
a proposition? For truth is given when and only when the subject 
and predicate of the same proposition stand or supposite for the 
same thing. To be sure, supposition is not truth, but supposition 
enters the definition of truth, at least if we are interested in a 
semantic definition of truth (sometimes called logical truth) and 
if we are not to indulge in vague circumlocutions about the relation 
of correspondance between a proposition and a state of affairs, 
which relation of correspondance in a general way characterizes 
every scholastic theory of truth. As we have shown in our first study 
on the notion of truth, a semantic elucidation of the notion of truth 
seems to have been attempted by almost all the scholastics. That 
Ockham did the same can hardly be called an innovation; that he 
made a more careful analysis than others before him, is his distinct 
contribution to scholastic philosophy. In order to show that, we 
must first acquaint ourselves with Ockham’s theory of supposition, 
and then show its bearing on the notion of truth. 


I. OCKHAM’S THEORY OF SUPPOSITION 


The Venerabilis Inceptor neither invented nor introduced the 
theory of supposition into Medieval Logic, Philosophy, and Theol- 
ogy. It was already in use among logicians long before the time 
of Ockham, and had made, as we have shown before, its tentative 
appearance even in theological writings during the early part of 
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the thirteenth century.’ Petrus Hispanus, who later became Pope 
John XXI, merely “codified” or gathered the teaching on suppo- 
sition in his Summulae logicales, a work which later became the 
classical logical textbook for beginners.? However, though Petrus 
Hispanus professed a Terminism, as all good logicians will do, 
he still remained along with the other thirteenth century logicians 
a realist as regards the problem of universals. Ockham on the other 
hand adapted the same theory to his own conceptualism, simplified 
it, and gave it a classical form. With Ockham, at least, this theory 
penetrated the entire field of Philosophy and Theology, and its 
presence is everywhere felt. He applied it with a rigor and con- 
sistency hitherto unknown to the discussion of the relations between 
faith and reason and to an elucidation of philosophical and theol- 
ogical problems. 


a. Supposition in General 


In order to explain what supposition is we have to recall what 
signification means, and especially what signum in the sense of 
language-sign means. As we have seen, sign as language-sign must 


bring something into cognition, and may either stand for something 
in a proposition or be added to other signs in a proposition or is 
a composition of various such signs.* Now the first part of the 
disjunction contains the idea of supposition, or, at least, the capa- 
bility of supposition. Hence it would be awkward to define suppo- 


sition by referring to sign, which was explained by reference to 
supposition. 


1. Cf. also the following studies on medieval semantics: Ernst Schlenker, 
“Die Lehre von den gittlichen Namen in der Summe Alexanders von Hales. Ihre 
Prinzipien und ihre Methode,” Freiburger theologische Studien 46. Heft. (Frei- 
burg Br.) 1938. And Franz yw A Die ae ag ar des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin und ibre Anwendung auf Probleme der Theologie (Paderborn) 1937. Valuable 
notes on the semantics of various scholastics are likewise found in Ernst Borchert, 
“Der Einflluss des Nominalismus auf die Christologie der Spatscholastik. Nach dem 
Traktat De Communicatione Idiomatum des Nicolaus Oresme. Untersuchi und 
Textausgabe,” in Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mit- 
telalters (Baumker), Band XXXV, Heft 4-5, Miinster 1940. This study contains an 
excellent bibliography. . : 

2. This important work is now y available in Daghich translation (with 
Latin text); cf. Joseph P. Mullaly, The Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain, 
“Publications in Mediaeval Studies” VIII; ed. Philip S. Moore, CS.C. (Notre 
Dame, 1945). 

3. S. Logicae I, c. 1. 
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Our concern, however, is not a definition of supposition in a 
strict sense; we only intend to clarify the meaning of the term. 
For the same reason, Ockham himself seems to have abstained 
from a definition of supposition. He merely remarks that suppo- 
sition is a property of terms, but only when they are actually used 
in propositions, and that supposition is quasi pro alio positio.* How- 
ever, he clarifies the meaning of supposition by using circumlocu- 
tions and examples. 

We first start with examples and then proceed to a characteriza- 
tion of the notion of supposition. In the proposition, Homo est 
animal, both the terms homo and animal at least stand for the 
same thing as they signify, which is a man and which is an animal. 
However, we have already said a little too much. What we ex- 
pressed is correct if the proposition is true, but we have also to 
take into account false propositions which are false exactly because 
subject and predicate do not stand for the same thing. For that 
reason Ockham is careful in his wording, and says that it is denoted 
that at least one proposition is true, for instance the proposition, 
Sortes est animal. In this proposition the subject is denoted as 
standing for an individual, so that by pointing at this individual 
we can form the proposition “This is an animal.” And that is meant 
by the supposition of the subject. Another instance, “Homo est 
nomen.” This proposition denotes that the spoken sign Homo is 
a noun. That which is signified by the spoken word Homo, viz. 
the individual man is, of course, not a noun. In this case, again, 
we can indicate the spoken word Homo and say, “This is a noun.” 
But since Homo does not stand for its significates, it simply stands 
or supposits for the spoken word. This is another variety of the 
supposition of the subject. A third example given by Ockham is 
the proposition, Album est animal.” In this case it is denoted that 
at least one white thing, let us say this individual to which we can 
point, is an animal. Therefore, A/bum has supposition. Though up to 
now we have given only examples of the supposition of the subject, 
the same can be said about the predicate. For instance, the proposi- 
tion, “Sortes est albus,” denotes that Sortes is this particular thing 


4. Dicto de significatione terminorum, restat dicere de suppositione, quae est 
proprietas conveniens termino, sed numquam nisi in propositione. ...Dicitur autem 
suppositio quasi pro alio positio, ita quod quando terminus stat in propositione pro 
aliquo, utimur illo termino pro aliquo... (S. Logicae I, c. 62.) 
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that has whiteness, and, therefore the term “white” has suppo- 
sition.® 

Now we will present Ockham’s general characterization of 
supposition, of which the preceding were only exemplifications. 
Supposition is a property of terms only in propositions. Further- 
more, it is a property which one term has in reference to another, 
viz., of the subject to the-predicate and vice versa. When we say 
the subject supposites for something, then it is denoted that the 
predicate is predicated about the subject as such (Homo est nomen) 
or about the demonstrative pronoun pointing to it or to the indivi- 
dual signified by it. When we say that the predicate supposites for 
something, it is denoted that the subject functions as subject in 
regard to it or in regard to the demonstrative pronoun pointing 
to it.6 Thus we may say that supposition is the use of a language- 
sign either as subject or as predicate and in reference to each other 
within a proposition. However, we cannot say that applied signi- 
fication is supposition because every signification applied in a pro- 
position is supposition, but not vice versa. For supposition also 
covers cases where signification in the strict sense is not applied, 
for instance, in the proposition, Homo est nomen. This is the reason 


why supposition can enter the definition of signification, but not 
vice versa. 


b. Division of Supposition 


Ockham adopts a division of supposition which, as far as we 
could ascertain, first appears in the works of Raymundus Lullus.’ 


5. Sicut per istam: Homo est animal, denotatur, quod Sortes vere est animal, 
ita quod haec sit vera, so formetur: Hoc est animal, demonstrando Sortem. Per istam 
autem: Homo est nomen, denotatur, quod haec vox ‘homo’ sit nomen, ideo in ista 
supponit ‘homo’ pro illa voce. Similiter per istam: Album est animal, denotatur, 

uod illa res, quae est alba, sit animal, ita. quod haec sit vera: Hoc est animal, 
emonstrando illam rem, quae est alba, et propter hoc pro illa re subiectum supponit. 
Et sic proportionaliter dicendum est de oun: nam per istam: Sortes est albus, 
denotatur, quod Sortes est illa res, quae habet albedinem, et ideo praedicatum supponit 
pro ista re, quae habet albedinem (S. Logicae I, c. 62.). 

Et sic universaliter terminus supponit pro illo, de quo vel de pronomine 
demonstrante ipsum per propositionem denotatur praedicatum praedicari, si terminus 
— sit subiectum; si autem terminus sit praedicatum, denotatur, quod subiectum 
- jicitur respectu illius vel respectu nominis demonstrantis ipsum, si propositio 
ormetur. : 

7. We assert this on the authority of Carl Prantl, Die Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande, Il (Leipzig) 1867, p. 133, note 596. The text quoted there uses almost 
exactly the divisions and terms which we encounter in Ockham’s writings. 
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This division is different from that offered by Petrus Hispanus and 
by the other older Logicians, as for instance, William of Shyrswood 
and Lambert of Auxerre, though it does seem to approach that of 
William of Shyrswood.® 

Three main suppositions are to be distinguished: personal, sim- 
ple, and material. It is true that a more general distinction could 
first be made, viz. that between a proper and metaphorical suppo- 
sition. But the Logician is not greatly concerned with this improper 
supposition of which a few words will be said later. 

Personal supposition is had when a term supposites for its sig- 
nificate, whether this significate be a thing outside the mind, or a 
word, or a concept, or something written, or anything else that 
could be imagined, as long as it is signified by this term. Hence 
in each of the following propositions the predicate has personal 
supposition: “Man is an animal,” “Noun is a word,” “Man is a 
concept,” “Man is a written word,” “Chimaera is an animal.” As 
is evident from the instances, the predicate everywhere exercizes 
its significative function, that is, it signifies something different 
from itself in the strict meaning of language-sign. In other words 
it signifies that for which it was originally instituted. For this reason 


Ockham adds the requirement that in personal supposition the term 
must be taken in its significative function. Hence we can offer this 
definition: Personal supposition is had when the subject or predicate 
of a proposition supposites for its significate and has a significative 
function.® It is obvious that personal supposition can apply only to 
categorematic terms, which have a definite meaning, while syncate- 
gorematic terms, taken alone, can not have personal supposition.'® 


8. Cf. Martin Grabmann, “Die Introductiones in logicam des Wilhelm von 
Shyreswood (-+-nach 1267),” in Sitzungsherichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Philosophisch-historische Abteilung. Jahrgang 1937, Heft 10, (Miinchen) 
1937, p. 75. 

9. Suppositio personalis universaliter est illa, quando terminus supponit pro 
suo significato, sive illud significatum sit res extra animam, sive sit vox sive intentio 
animae, sive sit scriptum sive quodcumque imaginabile; ita quod, quandocumque su- 
biectum vel praedicatum propositionis supponit pro suo significato, ita quod significa- 
tive tenetur, semper est suppositio personalis. (S. Logicae I, c. 63.) 

10. Sciendum, quod solum, categorema, quod est extremum propositionis signi- 
ficative -sumptum supponit personaliter. Per primum excluduntur omnia syncatego- 
remata, sive sint nomina sive adverbia sive praepositiones, sive quaecumque alia sint. 
Per secundum excluditur omne verbum... Per secundam -particulam ‘extremum. pro- 
positionis’ excluditur pars extremi, quantumcumque sit nomen et categorema, sicut 
hic: :Homo albus est animal; nec ‘homo’ supponit nec ‘albus’ supponit, sed totum 
extremum supponit (S: Logicae I, c. 67): . . oles 
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Without going into further details, let us merely state that per- 
sonal supposition can be subdivided in line with the supposition of 
the terms of singular, particular, and universal propositions into 
(1) discrete, (2) determinate (subject and predicate in a particular 
proposition), (3) common and confused only (the predicate in an 
affirmative universal proposition), and (4) common, confused and 
distributive (subject in an affirmative universal proposition) .'' We 
shall make use of these various suppositions later and at the same 
time give a few explanations. Let us simply affirm here that they 
contain the elements of a scholastic quantification-theory. 

Simple supposition is had when a term supposites or stands for 
an intention of the mind, that is, for a concept or mental term when 
it has no significative function.1* For instance, in the proposition 
Homo est species, the term Homo has simple supposition. For it is 
evident that the term does not signify in this proposition any one 
of its significates which are individual men. Since it does not signify 
any individual or significate, it cannot have, or rather it does not 
perform, its significative function either. Therefore, the only thing 
left for which it can stand meaningfully in this connection is the 
concept Homo. This is in complete accordance with Ockham’s 
conceptualism and denial of any universality and any unity less than 
numerical unity outside the conceptual order. Of course, since ac- 
cording to Ockham the concept or the intention of the mind is a 
reality, being a quality of the mind, the concept conceptus can be 
truly and correctly predicated about any concept. But as soon as we 
take any one of the concepts and predicate something about this 
concept so that pointing to the concept we can say, “This is...,” 
we mean or intend only this concept, and not what the concept 
signifies or may stand for. In this case the concept does not stand 
for anything else but itself. Hence in the proposition Homo est 
Species, it is not said that this man or that man, Socrates or Plato 
etc. is a species, but only that the concept which is represented by 
itself or the word Homo is a species. Ockham, however, does not 
forget that there are mental, spoken, and written propositions.'® 


11. Cf. the whole of Chapter 68 of the first part of the Summa Logicae. 

12. Suppositio simplex est, quando terminus supponit pro intentione animae, 
sed non tenetur significative (S. Logicae I, c. 63). 

13. Sicut autem talis diversitas suppositionis potest competere termino vocali 
et scripto, ita etiam potest competere termino mentali, quia intentio potest sup 
pro illo, quod significat, et pro seipsa et pro voce et scripto (S. Logicae, I, c. 63). 
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The case is simple if we have to deal with a mental proposition 
for then the subject mentioned stands only for itself. It is more 
complicated if we have to deal with a spoken or written proposition. 
For the spoken sign Homo is not an intention of the mind, and 
consequently we cannot say, “This (meaning the spoken word 
Homo) is a species.” On the other hand, the spoken word and 
likewise the written word do not signify the concept with which 
they are connected. Nevertheless, they are connected, to use a 
modern expression, through association. As Ockham says, the spoken 
word is subordinated to the concept but does not signify it in the 
meaning of a strict language sign, that is to say, it cannot supposite 
for it in significative function. In spite of this, however, it can 
supposite for it without a significative function by simply repre- 
senting it or calling it to mind. Briefly we may say that in a spoken 
proposition — and the same is true for a written proposition — the 
term with simple supposition stands for an intention of the mind 
without signifying it in the strict sense.’ 

Material supposition is had when a term does not supposite in _ 
its significative function, but supposites either for a spoken or 
written sign only. In the proposition Homo est nomen, or Homo 
scribitur, Homo certainly does not stand for its significates, nor 
for its corresponding concept; it stands only for itself, namely the 
material, written, or spoken sign. It is of course a sign that conveys 
meaning, but its meaning is disregarded and only the sign as arti- 
ficial language-sign is considered.'® 

After these general descriptions of the three main suppositions 
Ockham reminds us that every term, be it mental, spoken, or written, 
can have this threefold supposition. It is important, therefore, to 
distinguish the various relations of strict and broad signification as 
regards the terms in mental, spoken, and written propositions. 
They follow a clear and consistently applied pattern. In order to 
show this, we shall now present these relations in a visual scheme, 
using a few simple examples. 

14. ...et tamen iste terminus ‘homo’ non significat proprie loquendo illam 
intentionem, sed illa vox et illa intentio animae sunt tantum signa subordinata in 


significando idem, secundum modum alibi expositum (S. Logicae I, c. 63). Cf. our 
preceding article. 

15. Suppositio materialis est, quando terminus non supponit significative, sed 
supponit pro voce vel pro scripto. Sicut patet hic: Homo est nomen; hic ‘homo’ 
supponit pro seipso, et tamen non significat seipsum. Similiter hic: Homo scribitur, 
potest esse suppositio materialis, quia terminus supponit pro illo, quod scribitur 
(S. Logicae I, c. 63). 
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A few remarks may explain the meaning of the schematic 
drawings. We distinguished two kinds of material supposition just 
as Ockham himself has distinguished them.'® In every instance the 
subject alone has the various suppositions, the predicate retaining 
always personal supposition. The straight line always in- 
dicates that a relation of strict signification is had; the broken line 
indicates that there is no strict signification but only the relation 
of subordination, or rather broad signification in the sense of calling 
to mind or taking the place of the other. For a better understanding 
let us explain the third drawing: Here Homo has material suppo- 
sition; it simply stands for itself in the spoken proposition and in 
this spoken proposition it is directly signified in the mental, spoken 
and written proposition by the predicate Nomen vocale and that 
in the strict sense of signification. The term Homo, exercises no 


16. Sed illa (scilicet suppositio materialis) potest subdistingui, eo quod su- 
biectum potest supponere pro voce vel pro scripto.Et si essent nomina imposita, ita 
posset distingui suppositio pro voce et scripto sicut suppositio pro significato et 
pro intentione animae, quarum unam vocamus personalem et aliam simplicem; sed 
talia nomina non habemus (S. Logicae I, c. 63). 
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signification in this case; it simply stands for itself. In the mental 

proposition the mental predicate directly and significatively suppo- 
' sites for the spoken word Homo. The mental term Homo, however, 
is merely a substitute for the spoken word Homo, it takes its place 
without signifying it in the strict sense; it calls it to mind, since it is 
connected with it by voluntary imposition. In the written proposition 
we have a similar relation. 


c. The Primacy of Personal Supposition 


The main division into personal, simple, and material suppo- 
sition means that a term can stand for things or signs of a different 
order. It makes a great difference whether we use a term or whether 
we speak of a term. To be alive to this distinction is certainly not 
a prerogative of modern logicians alone, but of the Scholastics as 
well. The whole theory of supposition is proof of this.17 Ockham, 
therefore tells us that a term must not have a fixed supposition in 
various propositions, but may supposite pro alio et alio.'* Those 
suppositions pro alio et alio viz. personal, simple and material sup- 
position, are, however, not of equal right so to speak. For by natural 
right a term supposites for that which it signifies in the strict sense. 
By its original institution every term, and by its original imposition 
every artificial sign, is meant to signify its significate or at least to 
signify it in connection with other terms (cosignificare) . It is obvious 
that we use concepts as cognitions of things, but not primarily as 
concepts in an absolute sense. It is likewise obvious that we use 
words as signs for their significates, but do not primarily use them 
as words, that is, as artificial signs without significative function.'® 


17. The distinction into the actus exercitus and the actus signatus belongs to 
the same category. Cf. S. Logicae I, c. 65. Ernest A. Moody, The Logic of William 
of Ockham, (London) 1935, p. 43 has assigned much importance to these and 
similar distinctions. We wholeheartely subscribe to this and recommend the reading 
of this book for further details about the theory of supposition. 

18. Circa. primum dico, quod suppositio termini variatur dupliciter: vel quia 
supponit pro alio et alio, vel quia aliter et aliter supponit. Primo modo dividitur 
suppositio in suppositionem personalem, simplicem et materialem... (Ordinatio d. 4, 
q. 1, E). At the beginning of this question Ockham critizes St. Thomas severely as 
regards the supposition of the term “Deus.” Cf. St. Thomas S. Td. I, q. 39, a. 4. 

19. Est etiam sciendum, quod terminus, quantum est ex vi suae institutionis 
sive impositionis, semper habet, quod supponat pro suis significatis. Cuius ratio est, 
quia cum utamur vocibus pro rebus, manifestum est, quod utimur vocibus pro suis 
significatis; igitur semper, quantum est ex vi impositionis vocum, (semper). sumuntur 
significative, et per consequens naliter, si sint natae supponere personaliter (Expos. 
oT Monchtonan not yet edited. MS Oxford, Bodl. 558, fol. 95 va). 
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From this it follows that personal supposition is the first and 
most basic supposition and consequently has primacy over simple 
and material supposition. Ockham does not hesitate from this to 
draw the conclusion that a term has to be taken in personal suppo- 
sition as long as no other indication or qualification forces us. to 
take the same term in another supposition. Hence if such an indica- 
tion is given — Ockham merely says ratione adiuncti — the other 
suppositions may be admitted. Otherwise the term must be taken 
in personal supposition.*° Now, such an indication is present if the 
term, let us for the sake of simplicity say the subject, is compared 
to a predicate, which signifies intentions of the mind or spoken 
or written words.”* 

We will enlarge a little on this primacy of personal supposition 
since it seems it has been misunderstood. When Ockham says that 
a term in whatsoever proposition and in whatsoever connection it 
is used can have personal supposition provided it is not limited by 
the will of those using it to another supposition,?* then he does not 
by any means say that a term always has and must always have 
only personal supposition. He affirms rather that the term can also 
have another supposition. The fact, however, that the term actually 
has to be taken in another supposition cannot be known from the 
term alone, but must be ascertained from the other part of the 
proposition (ratione adiuncti) or from the will of those who use 
the term. For every categorematic term, since only terms of this 
kind are capable of personal supposition, means something and 
is instituted, if it is an artificial sign, to signify something. That is 
its natural right and the reason for its existence. This means that 


20. Sed quod vox supponat aliter quam personaliter, hoc est ex ratione adiuncti, 
quod pertinet ad aliam suppositionem... (l.c.). Cf.: Hic tamen est advertendum, 
quod quandocumque terminus ex se, hoc est ex natura institutionis, habet supponere 
pro aliquo, et ratione adiuncti pro alio, ubicumque ponitur ille terminus, semper 
habet supponere pro primo, sed ratione adiuncti potest supponere pro secundo prae- 
cise (Ordinatio d. 4, q. 1, F). 

21. Potest igitur ista regula dari, quod quando terminus potens habere praedictam 
triplicem suppositionem comparatur extremo communi incomplexis sive complexis, 
sive prolatis sive scriptis, semper terminus pone habere suppositionem materialem, 
et est talis propositio distinguenda. Quando vero comparatur extremo significanti 
intentionem animae, est distinguenda, eo quod potest habere suppositionem simplicem 
vel personalem. Quando autem comparatur extremo communi omnibus praedictis, 
tunc est distinguenda, eo quod potest habere suppositionem simplicem, materialem 
et personalem... (S. Logicae I, c. 64). 

22. Notandum,* quod semper terminus, in quacumque propositione ponatur, 
potest habere suppositionem personalem, nisi ex voluntate utentium arcetur ad aliam 
(S. Logicae I, c. 64). 
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if such a term would not be capable of personal supposition it 
would not be able to have simple or material supposition for the 
simple reason that it would not exist at all. Ockham means this when 
he says that a term can always have personal supposition. For the 
same reason we have to call personal supposition basic. 


However, man has not only the power of obtaining natural 
signs, that is, concepts of things and of instituting artificial signs 
of the same things, but he has also the even more amazing power 
of reflecting upon these first signs, whether natural or artificial, 
and of obtaining or instituting signs for them. By this fact there 
is opened to the human intellect a new world, the world of signs 
of signs. In this world, let us call it antonomastically the logical 
world, the signs of the former “real” world are individuals, so to 
speak. But while the individuals of the real world cannot themselves 
enter propositions but only through their names or signs, the “indi- 
viduals” of the logical world can enter as such. They do exactly 
this in simple or material supposition. But as we can have universal 
propositions as regards the real world, so we can have universal 
propositions as regards the logical world, as, for instance, “Every 
concept is predicable,”’ or, “Every proposition is either true or false.” 


In this case personal supposition reappears for both the subject and 
predicate. This personal supposition is, however, not for things 
but for signs. 


This naturally leads us to a distinction between different levels 
of language which were de facto clearly held apart by the scholastic 
theory of supposition and by Ockham’s insisting on the primacy of 
supposition. The case where subject and predicate are denoted to 
supposite for things which are not signs, is the first level. Here 
we have what may be called primary personal supposition. The case 
where the subject or predicate, which is a sign of things and not 
of signs, does not exercize its significative function and consequently 
has simple or material supposition while the other extreme of the 
proposition signifies and supposites for it, is the second level. In 
such propositions or in such language we are speaking of concepts 
or names of things. The third level is the case where both subject 
and predicate signify concepts or names. The second and third levels 
(and even further levels, if we wish to produce them at will) 
constitute the proper realm of logic. But the first level is the proper 
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realm of a scientia realis of Physics, Mathematics and Metaphysics.?* 
This is the opinion of Ockham. The second and third levels break 
down, however, if they are not supported by the first level, or the 
language which speaks about things. 

Since every term can appear and be used in two levels of lan- 
guage, it is necessary to make distinctions if the need arises. But 
the need never arises when the terms are on the same language- 
level. This explains why Ockham demands that certain distinctions 
be made in certain cases only, but denies the right to make distinc- 
tions in other cases. For as long as the two terms of a proposition 
are used on the same level both have their natural right to personal 
supposition. But if a term leaves its own level and joins with a 
term of a higher level, distinctions have to be introduced in order 
to prevent logical chaos. 

Certain rules will serve as guides for the distinction of terms 
as regards supposition. No proposition need be distinguished as to 
the supposition of its terms if both terms are first intentions. In 
other words all propositions which belong to the first level of lan- 
guage are to be accepted without distinctions.?* We could enlarge 
this rule, as it seems, to a more general rule by saying that no dis- 
tinction need. be made, if both terms have personal supposition, 
whether both terms be of first intention, second intention, or first 
or second imposition. Ockham does not say this though he does 
not deny it either. 

When a term capable of the threefold supposition is brought 
into relation with another term (subject or predicate) of a propo- 
sition which is common to spoken or written terms or propositions, 
then the proposition has to be distinguished; for the first term can 


23. Breviter ergo ad intentionem Philosophi est dicendum, F sng scientia realis 


non per hoc distinguitur a rationali, quia scientia realis est de rebus, ita quod ipsae 
res sunt propositiones scitae vel partes illarum propositionum scitarum, et rationalis 
non est sic de rebus, sed per hoc, quod partes, scilicet termini, propositionum scitarum 
scientia reali stant et supponunt pro rebus; non sic autem termini propositionum 
scitarum scientia rationali, sed illi termini stant et supponunt pro aliis. Ordinatio 
d. 2, q. 4, O. This text is found in a long digression which Ockham added “‘propter 
aliquos inexercitatos in Logica” (M 

24. Item: Nulla propositio, in qua ponitur nomen primae intentionis est dis- 
tinguenda primo modo (vel secundo), nisi reliquum extremum sit nomen intentionis 
secundae vel secundae impositionis (Expos. 5.1. Elenchorum (cf. note 19) ). Cf. 
S. Logicae I, c. 64: Sed terminus non in omni propositione potest habere .supposi- 
tionem simplicem vel materialem, sed tunc tantum, quando terminus talis comparatur 
alteri extremo, quod: respicit intentionem animae vel vocem vel scriptum. 
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have either personal or material supposition. It will be false in one 
sense and true in the other sense.”® 

When a term that is capable of the threefold supposition is 
brought into relation with the other extreme of a proposition which 
signifies an intention of the mind, then a distinction must be made 
as the term can have simple or personal supposition. It will be 
true in one sense and false in the other sense.”® 

When a term is brought into relation with another extreme of 
a proposition so that this other extreme is common to spoken or 
written words and to intentions of the mind, then the term can 
have all three suppositions and has to be distinguished accordingly. 
Such a term common to or predicable of mental, spoken, or written 
terms is, for instance, “to predicate.” *7 

We hope we made it sufficiently clear in the preceding part 
that at times we went beyond the /ittera Ockham. In order to create 
no misunderstanding let us state expressly that Ockham de facto 
distinguishes three levels of language: Propositions where subject 
and predicate are first intentions; propositions where the subject or 
predicate is a first intention without significative function and the 
other extreme is a second intention; and propositions where subject 
and predicate are second intentions each with significative function. 


We disregard here the case of first and second imposition which 


25. Cf. note 21 and Expos. s.]. Elenchorum (cf. note 19): “Item, quando nomen 
primae impositionis, cui non additur signum particulare nec universale, est unum 
extremum propositionis et aliud extremum est nomen secundae impositionis, illa 
propositio est distinguenda, eo quod nomen primae impositionis potest supponere 
personaliter vel materialiter.”” This rule is narrower and less correct, as it seems, 
than the formulation given in the Summa Logicae. It would exclude the following 
proposition: ‘All men’ is two words. The correctness of both formulations of the 
rule is guaranteed only if we either compare first intentions with second intentions 
or first impositions with second impositions, but not, necessarily, if both terms are 
second intentions or second impositions. In the proposition, “All words are spoken 
terms," we have personal supposition for both terms. 

26. Quando vero comparatur extremo significanti intentionem animae, est dis- 
tinguenda, eo quod potest habere suppositionem simplicem vel personalem (S. Lo- 
gicae I, c. 64). Cf. Expos. s.l. Elenchorum (cf. note-19): “Item notandum est, quod 
quandocumque nomen primae intentionis est unum extremum propositionis et aliud 
extremum. est nomen secundae intentionis, potest supponere simpliciter vel personaliter, 
nisi illi nomini primae intentionis addatur aliquod signum particulare vel universale.” 
This latter rule is narrower than the former. Both formulations do not take into 
account the case where a second intention is used in simple supposition, for instance, 
““Concept’ is an intention of the mind.” 

27. ando autem comparatur extremo communi omnibus praedictis, tunc est 
distinguenda, eo quod potest habere suppositionem simplicem, materialem vel per- 
sonalem. Et sic est haec distinguenda: Homo praedicatur de pluribus... (S. Logicae 
I, c. 64). This rule, which seems to be redundand, has no equivalent in the Expositio 
super libr. Elenchorum. 
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could be treated similarly. Ockham is mainly interested in the case 
where a term of first intention enters into communication with a 
term of second intention and a term of first imposition with a term 
of second imposition. 

In insisting on the fact that every term primarily has a personal 
supposition and only secondarily another supposition, and by de- 
manding that an indication must be given if a term has not to be 
taken in personal supposition, Ockham removes from his logic an 
element of uncertainty and arbitrariness. According to his rules, 
we are able to check propositions as to the supposition of their terms. 
Hence the distinctions that he has introduced are not and cannot 
be made arbitrarily; they are demanded rather by the matter and 
by the terms that enter the propositions.?* However these distinctions 
do not remove every possibility of equivocation. They and their 
corresponding rules will indicate whether a proposition can be true 
or not as far as the formal structure of propositions is concerned 
and as long as the terms are used in their proper meaning, and this 
whether they exercize their specific significative function or not. 
On the other hand they will not suffice if terms are not used in 
their proper meaning but in their improper meaning. Hence there 
is need of a more general distinction of supposition which is de- 
manded by the loose manner of speech customary to all authors 
even in philosophy and theology. Hence, supposition must be divided 
into suppositio propria and suppositio impropria. Meanings of words 
in their improper sense vary according to the various figures of 
speech.*® It is obvious that we must know whether we have to take 

28. Ockham has made clear how he wants such distinctions to be understood 
in Ordinatio d. 4, q. 1, F: Ex istis patet, quomodo talia quae dixi et quae dicam, 
scilicet quod hoc potest accipi dupliciter vel tripliciter, vel quod potest accipi sic 
vel sic, et si accipitur sic, tunc est tale, et si accipitur aliter, tunc est tale, sunt intelli- 
genda: quod non est intelligendum, quod aliquid idem propter acceptionem meam 
vel considerationem, vel si accipitur sic vel sic, quod sit tale vel tale, sicut alii 
dicunt, sed est intelligendum, sicut intelligit Aristoteles de ipso termino, quod de 
eodem secundum quod pro diverso et diverso supponit, aliter et aliter verificatur, 
immo idem affirmatur et negatur. Sicut si in ista propositione: Homo est nomen, 
ly homo supponit materialiter, tunc est simpliciter vera, si vero supponit personaliter, 
est simpliciter falsa et suum oppositum verum: Homo non est nomen. Et ita non 
est concedendum, quod idem est nomen et non est nomen propter diversam consi- 
derationem vel acceptionem, sed quod de eodem termino pro uno vere affirmatur 
esse nomen et de eodem termino pro alio vere negatur esse nomen. Et ita non est 


idem, quod est nomen et quod non est nomen, sed de eodem termino propter variam 
suppositionem vere affirmatur et negatur idem. 


29. Oportet autem cognoscere, quod sicut est suppositio propria, quando scilicet 
terminus supponit pro eo, quod significat proprie, ita est suppositio impropria, quando 
terminus accipitur improprie. Multiplex autem est suppositio impropria, scilicet 
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a term in the one or the other sense in order not to end in confusion. 
It is precisely to avoid such logical chaos that Ockham uses the 
ancient distinction between the proper and improper sense and 
the other old distinction between de virtute sermonis and de pro- 
prietate sermonis. It is true that Ockham has made more use of 
these distinctions than have any other scholastics before him. 


DIGRESSION ON THE MEANING OF THE De Virtute Sermonis 


From the preceding it should be sufficiently evident that Ockham did 
not consider a proposition simply false if it cannot be true in personal but 
only in another supposition, or even if it can be true only in an improper 
supposition. It was the doubtful privilege of certain smaller Ockhamists of 
Paris to call any proposition simply false which is false in personal suppo- 
sition; it is regrettable that Michalski has dragged Ockham into their camp 
by questionable means. 

In his (probably) latest publication: “Le probléme de la volonté 4 
Oxford et 4 Paris au XIV*™* siécle,” in Studia Philosophica (Lemberg), I 
(1937), 255 ss (23 ss), this great pioneer in the field of fourteenth-century 
scholasticism, unfortunately has misrepresented Ockham’s position as regards 
the use of de virtute sermonis. After a careful study of the pertinent docu- 
ments and texts we could not convince ourselves that Michalski has correctly 
understood the document of condemnation of certain ““Ockhamistic errors” 
issued by the Faculty of Arts in Paris in 1340 (Charturlarium Universitatis 
Parisiensis 11, 505-507). Since the publications of the eminent Polish his- 
torian are quite often used in an uncritical manner (cf. Franciscan Studies 5 
(1945) 315, where we promised a more detailed discussion of the point), 
we are forced once more to the ungrateful task of criticizing a scholar to 
whom we are very much indebted. However, our following redress of 
Michalski’s misinterpretation is not made with the intention of whitewashing 
Ockham or even of proving that he was in no way meant by the condemna- 
tion of 1340. It is a fact that his name occurs in the document, however not 
in connection with the problem under consideration. Though we are per- 
sonally convinced that Ockham’s use of the term de virtute sermonis was 
not condemned, nevertheless, we are ready to admit that his frequent use of 
the term could easily induce a superficial reader to include him in this con- 
demnation. Let us not forget that he had a famous adversary in the Faculty 
of Arts, Walter Burley, whom he had ridiculed and who had already in 1329 
or before that date written a work against him (Cf. The Tractatus de Suc- 
cessivis... Franciscan Institute Publications I, (1944), 4). Since the docu- 
ment of condemnation does not state that Ockham’s teaching is meant, 
we are at liberty to presuppose that the authors of it at least did not feel 


antonomatica, quando terminus supponit praecise pro illo, cui maxime convenit, sicut 
in talibus: Apostolus dicit hoc, Philosophus negat hoc, et similibus. Alia est synec- 
dochica, quando pars supponit pro toto. Alia est metaphorica, quando continens 
supponit pro contento, vel quando abstractum accidentis supponit pro subiecto, et 
sic de aliis (S. Logicae I, c. 76). 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 2 
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sure about him. We have, therefore, the right to ask whether Michalski’s 
assumptions are correct. We shall do that by first presenting the content 
of the document of condemnation as regards the use of the expression de 
virtute sermonis, secondly Michalski’s interpretation of and comment on it, 
and finally we shall add the necessary correction. 

The decree of the faculty of arts demands the following: No professor 
is allowed to call a proposition of a “famous” author false in an unqualified 
sense or false by virtue of expression when he is convinced that the author 
understood it correctly. In such a case, he must either concede that propo- 
sition or separate the true sense from the false sense by making a distinction: 


Nulli magistri, baccalarii, vel scolares in artium facultate legentes 
Parisius audeant aliquam propositionem famosam illius actoris cujus 
librum legunt, dicere simpliciter esse falsam, vel esse falsam de virtute 
sermonis, si crediderint quod actor ponendo illam habuerit verum in- 
tellectum; sed vel concedant eam, vel sensum verum dividant a sensu 
falso... (p. 506). 


No one is allowed to call any proposition false in an unqualified sense 
or by virtue of expression, which would be false, if the terms were taken in 
personal supposition, since this error leads to the former; for authors often 
make use of other suppositions. No one is allowed to say that a proposition 
is to be distinguished, since this leads to the aforementioned errors... No 
one is allowed to say that no proposition is to be conceded if it is not true 
in its proper sense, since that leads to the aforementioned errors... 

These are the condemned propositions concerning the expression de 
virtute sermonis. Amann in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (t. 11, 
I, col. 897) gives a good and cautious summary of them. 

Michalski (/.c. p. 257) however is convinced that the decree has con- 
demned the doctrine of Ockham concerning the use of De virtute sermonis. 
Since copies of Michalski’s article seem to be extremely scarce in this 
country — we were able to use it only through the courtesy of Prof. Weinberg 
of Cincinnati — we shall quote him literally: 


La tendance d’Ockham dans la direction de I’actuelle sémantique 
n’aurait pas sans doute suscité une opposition retentissante dans I’his- 
toire de la philosophie, si elle n’avait pas empiété sur le domaine de 
la théologie pour attaquer de facgon inattendue certaines expressions de 
l’Ecriture Sainte et des théologiens. Le décret de Paris de l'année 1340 
apparut comme une réaction contre cette tendance... Je dois immédiate- 
ment faire remarquer que le décret ne mentionne pas le nom d’Ockham 
(this is exact only in the sense that Ockham’s name is not mentioned 
in “condemnations”; however it is mentioned at the end of the decree 
in another connection); mais, que ce soit bien de lui qu'il s’agissait, 
nous le savons par Denifle qui rapporte un passage du livre des pro- 
cureurs de la nation anglaise ot la secte des Ockhamistes est désignée 
expressément. 


Michalski is furthermore convinced that the expression de virtute ser- 
monis is connected with the old controversy as to whether words have 
meaning by nature or by institution: 
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Comme plus d’une fois elle (viz. the expression “de virtute sermo- 
nis”) apparait en opposition avec la formule “ad placitum”, il pouvait 
sembler qu'il s’agit ici de l’ancienne controverse grecque, 4 savoir si les 
mots ont leur sens physei ou thései. Sans aucun doute l’expression elle- 
méme se rattache 4 cette controverse; pourtant elle a chez Ockham une 
signification quelque peu différente. 


Finally, the “unexpected attacks” made by Ockham against certain ex- 
pressions of Holy Scripture and theologians, is substantiated by Michalski 
with a really shocking text of Ockham (note I, p. 257): 


Je cite pour exemple la discussion suivante d’Ockham dans son 
Quodlibet, II, q. 19: Utrum haec propositio “hoc est corpus meum” 
de virtute sermonis sit vera. Et videtur, quod non est, quia quaero, quid 
demonstratur per hoc pronomen “hoc.” Aut corpus Christi et tunc est 
falsa, quia quando profertur hoc pronomen “hoc,” non est corpus 
Christi in Eucharistia... Aut demonstratur aliquid aliud a corpore Christi 
et tunc iterum est falsa, quia nihil aliud quam corpus Christi est corpus 
Christi. 


Let us make it expressly clear that no other text and no explanation 
is added. 

Now we are prepared to come to a sound judgment about the meaning 
of Ockham’s de virtute sermonis and its alleged connection with the con- 
demnation. 

First, we must give credit to Michalski that he succeeded well in exon- 
erating Buridan who added his seal and signature to this decree though he 
was a determined Nominalist in the medieval sense. Furthermore, Michalski 
understands de virtute sermonis correctly as the sense of a proposition in 
proper supposition in opposition to improper supposition. am suggests 
this meaning when dealing with the suppositio impropria in chapter seventy- 
six of the first part of his Summa Logicae. At another place he says that he 
understands under de virtute sermonis the meaning that must be assigned 
to terms ‘secundum regulas generales, secundum quas tales iudicari debent 
(S. Logicae Il, c. 19). 

After these concessions we are forced to part company with Michalski. 
It is not true, and it is contradicted by exery text of Galen concerning 
this matter — and they are very numerous — that the expression de virtute 
sermonis has anything to do with the controversy as to whether words have 
meaning by nature or by institution. Ockham has always maintained with 
Aristotle and other scholastics that words are instituted ad placitum, since 
they are artificial signs and are not given by nature. However, Michalski says 
that Ockham plus d’une fois opposes de virtute sermonis to ad placitum. 
Where? Michalski does not give any text. We do not know any text to 
that effect. If there should be in the writings of Ockham a passage where 
ad placitum is opposed to de virtute sermonis it can have only this meaning: 
Besides the commonly accepted meaning of terms, one may at will use the 
terms in improper meaning. 

Furthermore it is not proved by Michalski that Ockham’s use of the 
distinction between false in virtue of expression and true according to the 
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intention of the author is condemned. On the contrary it is this very dis- 
tinction that is demanded by the decree. According to the decree — we 
again invite the reader carefully to read the text as quoted above — it is 
not right and allowable to call any famous proposition simply false which 
is false only in virtue of expression if it has a correct sense according to 
the intention of the author. If a right sense is intended, then such a propo- 
sition must be either conceded as such or it must be distinguished. This 
implies immediately that it is expressly conceded by this decree that a 
proposition may be called false in virtue of expression, but true according 
to the intention of the author. However, it is not allowed to call a famous 
proposition absolutely false, if and because it is false only in virtue of 
expression. This point has escaped the attention of Michalski completely. 
But let Ockham speak for himself: 


One must carefully consider whether a term and a proposition are 
taken in virtue of expression, and whether they are taken according to 
the usage of those who are speaking and the authors’ intention, because 
there is hardly any word which is not equivocally taken in some mode 
of equivocation in the various books of the Philosophers and the Saints 
and the Authors. Those, therefore, who are decided always to take a 
word univocally and in one mode, frequently err about the intention 
of the author and concerning the inquiry of truth, since almost all 
words are taken equivocally. Summa Logicae I, c. 76. 


Again: 


And so it is with many authorities from the philosophers which are 
false in virtue of expression though their intention is true. Therefore, 
as it is commonly said: Sentences of authorities are to be understood 
in the sense in which they are made, and not in the sense which they 
make (Expositio Aurea, Super 1. Porphyrii). 


Many more passages from Ockham could be accumulated which are 
all to the same effect. Even Michalski’s quotation on p. 256 proves the same. 
Moreover, the term de virtute sermonis and the use of the corresponding 
distinction was not introduced by Ockham into scholastic theology, but he 
found it already there, cf. for instance St. Bonaventure I S.d.4, a.u.q.2; t. I, 
* 100a. We have found it used elsewhere by scholastics of Paris long 
fore Ockham. 


However, the “example” of Ockham’s radicalism in the use of the 
expression de virtute sermonis, is a little too much. If we allow such a 
“proof” to be considered seriously, we have to pronounce all the scholastics 
including St. Thomas the worst heretics. We have only to cut off from 
their guaestiones the pro or contra, as the case may be, present it without 
any connection with the rest of the question, and perfect heretics will be 
created. Let us show this as regards the words of consecration, for the 
Common Doctor could have really inspired these dangerous lines of Ockham. 
We read S. Th. IV, 9. 78, a. 5: 
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Utrum praedictae locutiones sint verae. Ad quintum sic proceditur: 
Videtur quod praedictae locutiones non sint verae. Cum enim dicitur: 
Hoc est corpus meum, /y hoc est demonstrativum substantiae. Sed secun- 
dum praedicta, quando profertur hoc adhuc est ibi substantia panis, quia 
trans-substantiatio fit in ultimo instanti prolationis verborum. Sed haec 


est falsa: Panis est corpus Christi. Ergo haec est falsa: Hoc est corpus 
meum. 


Michalski simply omitted that in the corpus quaestionis where Ockham 
expresses his own opinion he states that the proposition is true without 
any distinction. 

In summary, therefore, we can say that Ockham, too, could have 
subscribed to every demand of the decree mentioned above. He uses the 
expression de virtute sermonis only when a term is taken in an improper 
meaning. If a term is taken in an improper meaning, the Logician must 
know that he cannot simply apply his established rules, but must proceed 
carefully and have more regard to the intention of the author and the 
whole context than to the grammatical and logical structure of the sentences 
under consideration. What the decree requests from the students in the 
Faculty of Arts: i 


By affirming or denying sentences one must pay more attention to 
the subject matter than to the proper sense of the sentences; for a 
pg ire which pays attention only to the proper sense of sentences 
and which does not accept any proposition unless in its proper sense, 
is only a sophistical disputation (p. 506). 


is said by Ockham in other words in the prologue to his Expositio Aurea: 

Another use of logic is the ease which it gives in perceiving the virtue 
of expression and the proper manner of speaking. For by this science one 
may easily. know what is uttered by an author in virtue of expression and 
what is not uttered by virtue of expression but according to the usual 
manner .of speaking or according to the intention of a teacher — what is 
said in a proper way and what is said metaphorically. This is highly neces- 
sary for all who study the texts of authors. For he who always takes the 
words of an author in their p> aed sense and in virtue of expression falls 
into error and inexplicable difficulties. . 


II. TRUTH AND FALSITY OF PROPOSITIONS 


After these explanations of signification and supposition we 
are now in a position to understand the concept of truth and falsity 
in Ockham. We have simply to apply and to elucidate a little further 
the previously expourided ideas of signification and supposition. 
Our aim will be to ascertain the concepts of logical truth and falsity 
in categorical propositions. Laretate 





SUPPOSITION AND THE NOTION OF TRUTH 
a. Truth and Falsity are Second Intentions 


If we restrict the meaning of “true” and “false” or “truth” and 
“falsity” to the realm of propositions, that is, to logical truth and 
falsity, the terms are second intentions and not first intentions. 
For the terms “true” and “false” are predicated about other inten- 
tions, viz., propositions. Hence we are not here at all interested in 
so-called ontological or moral truth and falsity, nor in the so-called 
truth of simple apprehension or even of concepts. We are interested 
only in the meaning of the term “true” (or “false”)) when we say, 
for instance, ‘Socrates is white, is true.” 

The second intentions,®® “true” and “false,” or “truth” and 
“falsity,” signify or stand for propositions. However, when used 
as predicates, their respective subjects do not necessarily have simple 
or material supposition. Ockham is well aware of the various ways 
in which “truth” and “falsity” can be predicated. They can be 
predicated about the common term “proposition” or complexum, 
etc., by saying for instance: “Every proposition is either true or 
false,” or they can be predicated about the individual propositions 
as such. There can be no doubt, than in the aforementioned univer- 
sal proposition “Every proposition” has personal supposition of the 
type of confused and distributed supposition. In the other case, 
however, it is quite different as when we say: “Socrates is white, 
is true.” In the first case, it is obvious that the term “proposition” 
or “every proposition” is not true or false, but only that which is 
signified by it. In the second case it is likewise obvious that the 
proposition “Socrates is white” is denoted to be true. In the first 
case we speak about all the propositions which are signified by the 
term “proposition”; in the second case, the proposition as such is 
denoted to be true; and hence it stands for itself. Hence a dis- 


30. Though Ockham does not say expressly that truth or falsity are second 
intentions, they are nevertheless de facto always treated by him as second intentions. 
We know from S. Logicae I, c. 2, that propositions as a whole can be terms. Further- 
more, he considers ‘“‘verum” and “falsum” modalities either qualifying incomplex 
terms (sensus divisus) or propositions (sensus compositus), and as to the latter 
meaning he introduces our familiar distinctions. Cf. Quamvis ista distinctio com- 
munis possit sustineri, nec velim eam improbare, tamen potest aliter distingui et 
forte magis artificialiter (translate: logically), eo quod dictum propositionis potest 
sumi materialiter... et iste sensus est idem cum illo, qui ponitur sensus compositionis, 
vel potest sumi significative, et tunc est idem sensus cum sensu divisionis (S. Lo- 
gicae III, 1, c. 20). 
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tinction must be made. The proposition: “Socrates is white, is true” 
would be false in personal supposition, for the proposition “‘So- 
crates is white” denotes a state of affairs, namely the whiteness in 
Socrates, and this fact or state of affairs is neither true nor false, 
being no proposition at all. Taken in simple or material supposition, 
it is only denoted that the proposition “Socrates is white” is true, 
though of course it is true because it signifies a state of affairs 
correctly.*? 

We are here not too far from a so-called modern approach to 
the problem of truth and falsity. Ockham is well aware that we 
have to distinguish the proposition from the name of the propo- 
sition. If we use the name of a proposition, the name has personal 
supposition — be it a singular or a common name; if we use the 
proposition as such, we have simple supposition and not personal 
supposition. In order to show this more definitely, let us briefly 
discuss an instance where Ockham brings symbolism into the debate. 
Let “A” stand for the whole proposition Homo est animal. In this 
case “A” is a name of a proposition; it is even a singular name and 
a sign in the strict sense. The term “A” signifies and is able to 
stand for the proposition Homo est animal. Therefore when we 


say “A” is true, we do not mean to say that this sign “A” is true, 
but that the proposition which is signified by “A” and for which 
“A” stands, is true. Hence “A” must have personal supposition; 
otherwise the proposition would be false.*? 

What we have said here may be illustrated by a drawing in 
which we distinguish the thing, its state, and three propositions 
indicating the various suppositions. The thing is the white Socrates; 


31. Sciendum, quod aliquod incomplexum supponens respectu veri vel falsi 
potest habere suppositionem simplicem vel personalem; si simplicem vel materialem, 
sic nullum incomplexum est verum vel falsum, et sic etiam hoc praedicatum verum 
vel falsum non praedicatur vere de aliquo incomplexo. Si habeat suppositionem per- 
sonalem, sic de aliquo incomplexo vere praedicatur hoc praedicatum verum vel 
falsum, sicut de hoc termino ‘propositio’ verificatur, quod aliqua propositio est vera 
vel falsa. Si tamen subiectum istius propositionis: Propositio est vera vel falsa, 
supponat pro se, haec esset simpliciter falsa, quia tunc significaretur, quod haec 
dictio ‘propositio’ esset vera vel falsa, quod est manifeste faisum. Expos. s.l. Prae- 
dicamentorum ad: Videtur autem... 

32. Similiter si A instituatur ad significandum hanc propositionem: Homo est 
animal, tunc haec est vera: A est verum, si A 5 a personaliter, et falsa, si 
supponat pro se. Et isto modo frequenter in respondendo utimur una dictione pro 
propositione et pro uno complexo, et ita ista dictio neque est vera neque falsa; sed 
illa propositio, pro qua utimur illa dictione, est vera vel falsa. Sicut si quaeratur 
a te: Fuisti. Romae? et dicas: Ita, tunc hac dictione ‘ita’ uteris pro tota ista propo- 
sitione: Ego fui Romae, et ita est de aliis frequenter. i.c. 
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the three propositions are: “Socrates est albus,” ‘Socrates est albus 
est verum,” “A’ (meaning Socrates est albus) est verum.” 


Socrates «——____. ( Socrates 
albus est A 
albus Ill 
Il est 


est 
| verum 


verum 


In all of the three the proposition “Socrates est albus’ plays 
a role. In the first it is the proposition in its significative function, 
in the second we praedicate verum about the same proposition, in 
the third we predicate verum about the name of the proposition. 
The terms in the first and third proposition have personal suppo- 
sition; in the second the subject has simple supposition. ~ 

This leads us immediately to a befote-mentioned distinction 
between levels of predication. For the first proposition belongs to 
the language about things in reality, the second speaks immediately 
about a proposition of the first level, the third speaks about “it 
mediately through a name of the proposition of the first level. The 
following drawing is a visual presentation: 


~ 


ee - 
A est fverum | III. level 


est II level 
Socrates est albus I level 


Socrates 
albus 


Since the predicates verum and falsum, being second inten- 
tions, are predicated about propositions or names of propositions, 
it follows that they cannot be predicated about themselves or 
about any proposition in which they are contained without 
reference to other -propositions. The famous: Insolubile is 
solved by Ockham on the ground of ‘this impossibility. The 
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tréatment of the insolubile has been ridiculed and labeled as an- 
other case of scholastic subtlety and logical ‘absurdity. Modern 
logicians are reduced to another opinion since in their own logic 
they must cope with these same difficulties of the scholastic inso- 
lubile. What they try to remedy by the theory of types or such 
similar devices is dealt with by Ockham in his theory of supposition 
and the character of the term true and false which are second in- 
tentions predicable about propositions of which they are not a 
part.** The classical example commonly used in the Middle Ages 
is this: “Socrates says: Sortes. dicit falsum.” This sentence Sortes 
dicit falsum is his first and last sentence. About this single sentence 
the sophist now asks: Is it true or false? If it is. true then Socrates 
says something true. But he says only this: sentence: Sortes dicit 
falsum. Consequently Sortes dicit falsum is true; and consequently: 

Sortes dicit verum. Hence, if Socrates says something true he says 
something false. Under the supposition that the sentence is false, 
similar contradictions--will show-‘up.: Then it- follows that Sortes 
dicit falsum is true; but Socrates utters only this sentence; Sortes 
dicit falsum, consequently it is true, consequently. Sortes says some- 
thing true; hence if Socrates says something true, Socrates says 
something false. Ockham reminds us that’ such sophistical argu- 
mentation can be made eenly by using the terms “Balee or “not.true” 

or such similar ones. 

In his answer Ockham justly remarks that the proposition Sortes 
non dicit falsum. under the same condition, namely that.no other 
sentence is uttered, is true, since the term falsum doés not supposite 
for any sentence, and that is expressed by the denial. The same can 
be said about the critical form Sortes non‘dicit verum for if Socrates 
utters no other proposition, then he does not utter any true propo- 
sition for which verum could supposite. This is denoted by the 
negative proposition Sortes non dicit verum. However, the sophist 
will argue: if the proposition Sortes non dicit verum is true, and 
if Socrates does utter this proposition, he utters a true proposition; 
consequently, we could add, as understood by Ockham: Sortes dicit 
verum. We shall now give Ockham’s answer in translation: 


The answer is that this consequence is not. valid: “Socrates utters this 
proposition,” and: “This proposition is true,” therefore, “Socrates utters a 


-. 33. Moody, .op. cit. 43, ve first called.- attention ‘to the relation of the thedey 
of supposition with the “theory of types.” 
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true proposition.” The reason for this denial is as follows: In the propo- 
sition Sortes non dicit verum, the predicate cannot are for this entire 
proposition of which it is a part, yet not precisely use it is a part. 
Hence the proposition Sortes non dicit verum is equivalent to the following: 
“Socrates does not say something true other than this: Sortes non dicit 
verum.” Therefore, as it does not follow: “This (proposition) is true,” 
and: “Socrates utters this (proposition),” therefore “He utters a true propo- 
sition other than this,” so it does not follow: “Socrates utters this proposi- 
tion,” and: “This is true,” therefore “Socrates utters something true.” 
Because as said before these two propositions are equivalent: “Socrates 
utters something true,” and “Socrates utters something true other than 
the former.” 

A corresponding answer must be given to the preceding argument. 
When Socrates starts to say: Sortes dicit falsum, and someone asks: Does 
Socrates say something true or false? We must reply: Socrates says neither 
something true nor something false. For it must be conceded that he does 
not say either something true or false other than this. Then it does not 
follow: “This is false — Socrates dicit falsum;” and: ‘Socrates utters this 
(proposition) ;” therefore ‘Socrates utters something false.” As it likewise 
does not follow: “Socrates utters this, and this is false,” therefore, ‘‘So- 
crates says something false other than this.” This is so because these two 
propositions are equivalent: Sortes dicit falsum and: “Sortes utters some- 
thing false other than this,” because in the proposition, Sortes dicit falsum, 
the predicate cannot — for this proposition. The objection arises: 
We argue here from the logically lower to the logically higher without 
denial and without distribution, therefore the consequence is valid. We 
say im answer: The consequence is not valid if that logically higher in 
that consequent cannot supposite for that logically lower; hence if in this 
proposition, “Man is an animal,” “animal” cannot supposite for a man, 
this consequence would not be valid, “Socrates is a man,” therefore “So- 
crates is an animal.” In the proposition Sortes dicit falsum the predicate 
cannot supposite for that entire proposition; and for that reason it does 
not follow “Socrates says this something false,” therefore “Socrates says 
something false.” ** 


Hence Ockham’s solution of the Insolubile comes ultimately 
down to this: The predicate verum and the predicate falsum are 


34. This is a litteral translation from the Summa Logicae (revised text). A 
similar text of the still unedited Expositio s.l. Elenchorum (cf. note 19) fol. 135ra 
reads: “Sed ex hoc non sequitur, quod simpliciter dicat falsum. Et ita talis conse- 
quentia non valet: Sortes dicit hoc falsum, ergo Sortes dicit falsum; sed est fallacia 
secundum quid et simpliciter. Et hoc, quia in ista: Sortes dicit falsum, ly falsum non 
potest supponere pro hoc falso, quod est: Sortem dicere falsum. Et per istum modum 
respondendum est ad omnia insolubilia, negando scilicet consequentiam ab aliquo 
termino sumpto cum pronomine demonstrativo determinante aliquod contentum ad 
ipsum terminum sumptum sine tali pronomine. Et non est alia ratio, nisi quia ter- 
misus communis non potest supponere in illa propositione pro illo inferiori, quamvis 
in aliis propositionibus possit pro eo supponere.” Prantl’s assumption that the cha 
on the “Insolubile” in the Summa Logicae is non-authentic is without foundation. 
Cf, Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., “Zur Echteit der Summa Logicae Ockhams,” in 
Franziskanische Studien 26 (1939) 190-193. 
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terms signifying propositions. When used in a proposition in sig- 
nificative function, they require a significate. If no significate is 
given and the terms falsum and verum are denied, the propositions 
are false, since neither falsum nor verum stand for a significate 
which by hypothesis is not given. Furthermore, the predicates falsum 
and verum cannot be predicated about a proposition, of which they 
are a part, precisely because they require a significate which is a 
proposition. We know from our treatment of Ockham’s theory of 
signification that sign and significate are different; for sign is some- 
thing that makes something different from itself known. It is in 
fact Ockham’s ingenious and carefully developed theory of signi- 
fication and supposition which prevents the Insolubile from causing 
any trouble. For truth and falsity are second intentions predicable 
only of entire propositions which they signify and for which they 
can stand in a proposition. But by definition the proposition in 
which “truth” and “falsity” are predicates will be at least one level 
higher than the proposition of which or for which they are 
predicated. 


b. Truth and Falsity are Connotative Terms 


However, we are not yet at the end of our analysis of the terms 
“true” and “false.” Though we know that “truth” and “falsity,” 
being second intentions, are predicates about or properties of propo- 
sitions, we wish to know what such properties are. A proposition 
is either true or false, but whether it is true or whether it is false 
does not simply depend on the proposition as such — at least if 
we speak of categorical propositions. Hence true and false are 
connotative terms. They signify propositions directly and connote 
something else. 

What is it that the terms “true” and “false” connote? When _ 
we say about a proposition that it is true, we mean that the prope: | 
sition signifies a thing or a state as it is; and when we say that a 


proposition is false, we mean to say that the proposition does not 
signify a thing or state as it is.** By saying this, we have reached 


35. Sed verum et falsum sunt quaedam praedicabilia de oratione connotantia 
aliquid a parte rei. Unde oratio dicitur vera, quia significat sic esse a parte rei, sicut 
est. Et ideo sine omni mutatione a parte orationis ex hoc ipso, quod primo significat, 
sicut est a parte rei, et postea propter mutationem rei si t, sicut non est a 
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Aristotle's notification of truth, which though sometimes it may 
appear trivial,** nevertheless remains on safe ground: 


This is clear in the first place, if we define what the true and the false 
are. To say of what is that it is not, or of what is not-that it is, is false; 
while to say of what is that it is, and what is not that it is not, is true.** 


It appears, however, that this definition is not so trivial after 
all. It has even found favorable comment in a recent. study by one 
of the leading scholars in modern Logic.** Nevertheless, it does 
not say all that can and should be said in order to make the conno- 
tation of “true” and “false” explicit. Ockham leads us a step fur- 
ther when he says that a true proposition signifies a state of affairs 
as it is, and a false proposition signifies a state of affairs as it is not. 
When does a proposition signify or not signify a state of affairs 
as it is or as it is not? The answer constantly given by Ockham is: 
If subject and predicate supposite for the same or do not supposite 
for the same. If and only if there is the coincidence of supposition 
of subject and predicate will a proposition be true. Hence, the 
connotatum of the term “true” is the coincidence of the supposition 
of subject and predicate, and the connotatum of “false” is the lack 
of the coincidence of the supposition of subject and predicate. In 
accordance with his teachings, a definition of true would therefore 
be: “True” is a predicate predicable only of propositions connoting 
coincidence of supposition of subject and predicate. In similar 
fashion a definition of “false” would be: “False” is a predicate 
predicable only about propositions connoting lack of coincidence 
of subject and predicate. Or, and this comes closer to the wording 
of Ockham: “True” is a predicate predicable about propositions 


parte rei, dicitur oratio primo vera et postea falsa. Sicut quando Sortes sedet, quia 
illa oratio: Sortes sedet, significat, sicut est a parte rei, ideo est illa oratio vera, et 
quia quando Sortes surgit, significat, sicut non est in re, sine omni sibi adveniente, 
est oratio falsa... (Expos. s.l. Praedicamentorum, cap. 9 ad: Sed si quis... Cf. Quodl. 
V, q. 24 (ed. Argentina). 


36. This may be the reason why it is usually overlooked by modern scholastics. 


37. Met. VI, 7, 1011b25 (Oxford translation). Cf. Categor. c. 5, and Pe- 
riherm. ¢.:9- of gtted grey he kg ; 


38. Cf. Alfred Tarski, “The semantic conception of truth and the foundations 
of Semantics,” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 4 (1944) espec.. 3425s. 
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and connoting that subject and predicate stand for the same. A 
similar definition could be given for “false.” 32 = 

Since truth is had if and only if subject and predicate supposite 
for the same, it is sufficient, but not required, that subject and pred- 
icate are the same term and have the same meaning, as in cases 
where we have propositions of identity. Yet, subject and predicate 
are usually not the same, not only in true negative propositions 
but also in true affirmative propositions. For they are two different 
words or two different concepts and hence two different entities. 
On several occasions Ockham has made it clear that the truth of 
a proposition does not imply the identity of subject and predicate; 
the truth of an affirmative proposition only implies that subject 
and predicate signify or at least stand for the same.*° 

If however, we want to retain the equivocal expression “In a 
true proposition subject and predicate are the same,” we have to 
distinguish two possible meanings of it. In one sense it could say 
that in every true proposition subject and predicate are truly iden- 
tical. It is obvious that, taken in this sense, the expression is false. 
Ockham even takes pains to prove that.*! In another sense the ex- 
pression is true. Then it means: Every affirmative, true proposition 
requires for its truth that subject and predicate signify the same 
and supposite for the same. This refers, of course, to propositions 


39. Ockham has never given an explicit definition of “true” or “false”; how- 
ever, the definition (quid nominis) here presented is in perfect accordance with his 
explanation. The first part is based on what has been said in footnote 35. The 
second is amply substantiated by many texts, of which a few will be quoted later. 
For the time being the following text may suffice: Dicendum, quod per istam 
propositionem: Sortes est albus, non denotatur, quod Sortes sit vox, quantumcumque 
vox praedicetur hic. Cuius ratio est, quia per propositionem non denotatur, quod 
subiectum sit praedicatum, sed denotatur in tali propositione, quod illud, pro quo 
subiectum supponit, sit illud, pro quo praedicatum supponit. Et propter hoc in tali 
propositione, ubi praedicatur concretum tale, quale est hoc concretum ‘albus’, deno- 
tatur, quod aliqua talis res, sicut albedo, competit illi, pro quo subiectum supponit. 
Et ideo quia in illa: Sortes est albus, subiectum et praedicatum supponunt pro eodem, 
et Sortes est illud, pro quo supponit praedicatum, quamvis non sit ipsum praedi- 
catum, ideo haec et vera. Expos. s.l. Porphyrii (De genere) ad: Eorum quae 
praedicantur... 

40. Sed quando subiectum et praedicatum habent suppositionem personalem et 
supponunt non pro seipsis sed pro suis significatis, tunc non requiritur, quod subiec- 
tum et praedicatum sint idem, sed oportet, quod supponunt pro eodem, et hoc in 
propositione simpliciter de recto et simpliciter de inesse, quamvis non semper hoc 
cufficit. Unde in illa propositione prolata: Homo est animal, subiectum et praedi- 
catum non sunt idem, quia si essent idem, praedicaretur idem de se, quod nullus 
concedit; et tamen haec est vera, quia subiectum et praedicatum supponunt pro 
eodem. /.c. 

41. Cf. various proofs in Quwodl. III, q. 5 ed. Argentina (ed. Paris III, 12). 
May we recall here that this is also the teaching of St. Thomas. Cf. S. Theol. 
I, 13, 12. 
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where both subject and predicate are taken each in personal supposi- 
tion though it could as easily be enlarged to cover propositions with 
different suppositions for the terms. Taken in this sense, there is 
an identity given, not the identity of subject and predicate but only 
the identity of the thing which is signified with terms which are 
different. In other words, in such propositions subject and predicate 
are identified in the thing that they signify.* 


c. Application of Truth and Falsity to Various Propositions 


By way of application let us now exemplify what has been said 
about the notions of truth and falsity. We cannot take into con- 
sideration all possible cases. A few may suffice to show the useful- 
ness of Ockham’s theory. We are here following Ockham through 
the second part of the Summa Logicae where he treats of various 
propositions and also always adds the requirements for their truth 
or falsity. 

Singular propositions in the strict sense are propositions in 
which the subject is a proper name or a demonstrative pronoun 
(in the singular case) with or without a common term. For instance: 
Sortes currit, Iste currit, Iste homo currit.** According to our def- 
inition, these are true if subject and predicate stand for the same 
thing. This needs no further explanation, since we have used similar 
examples to clarify the meaning of supposition and of truth and 
falsity.“ The supposition of the subject in such singular proposi- 
tions is called “discrete” supposition, since the subject stands pre- 
cisely for one thing.*® Falsehood of such a proposition would of 
course be had if the subject were not to stand for anything for 
which the predicate stands. 

Particular propositions, that is, propositions in which the subject 


42. Alius intellectus praedictae propositionis est, scilicet quod omnis propositio 
affirmativa vera requirit ad veritatem suam, quod subiectum et praedicatum significant 
idem vel (so Ms. Vat. 3075; the editions e¢) supponant pro eodem. Et iste intellectus 
est verus, quia omnis propositio affirmativa vera est vera propter identitatem rei 
significatae per subiectum et praedicatum, et quia per talem propositionem non deno- 
tatur, quod subiectum sit praedicatum, sed denotatur, quod res importata per subiectum 
sit res importata per praedicatum, qos utimur vocibus pro rebus et terminis non 


ro se sed pro re, quam significant (Quodl. III, 5; Ms. Vat. and ed. Paris III, 12). 
4 43. S. peek, c, 1. Cf. also po for the following, Moody, op. cit. p. 192 ss. 
44. Cf. its explicit treatment in S$. Logicae Il, c. 2. 
45. Suppositio autem discreta est, in qua supponit nomen proprium alicuius vel 
pronomen demonstrativum significative sumptum; et talis suppositio reddit propo- 
sitionem singularem (S. Logicae I, c. 68). 
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is determined by a particular sign as aliquis, etc., and indefinite 
propositions in which the subject is a common term without a par- 
ticular or universal sign or a demonstrative pronoun but suppositing 
personally, demand a more detailed treatment. We first consider 
the case of such an affirmative true proposition as Aliguis homo 
est albus. Now, this proposition is true, if there is at least one 
individual for which subject and predicate stand, that is, if there 
is at least one white man. As regards at least one white man the 
subject and predicate are identified, not, however, as regards them- 
selves.*® 

Since such a particular proposition requires for its truth at least 
one instance in which it is true, the supposition of the subject is 
called determinate supposition. It is a common supposition, since 
the term that supposites is common, but it is determinate supposi- 
tion since there must be at least one individual for which it is 
verified.*7 Though the common term by its very nature is able to 
stand for all the individuals it can signify, nevertheless, the syncate- 
gorematic term aliquis causes the subject aliquis homo in the propo- 
sition aliguis homo est albus to stand for at least one white man. 
Or, in other words, it is denoted that subject and predicate meet 
in at least one individual in which individual they are identified, 
since each one signifies it and stands for it. Whether subject and 
predicate meet also in other individuals does not matter. 

A negative particular proposition to be true, requires that sub- 
ject and predicate do not stand for at least one individual. The 
lack of supposition can be on the part of the subject or of the 
predicate.** 

Indefinite propositions are propositions in which the subject is 
a common term without a particular or universal sign, as for in- 
stance: Homo est animal, Homo est species. If the subject is taken 
in personal supposition, Ockham treats them as particular proposi- 
tions. If, however, the subject is taken in another supposition, then 


46. S. Logicae Il, c. 3. 

47. S. Logicae I, c. 68. 

48. Sic igitur patet, quomodo indefinita vel particularis est vera, si subiectum 
supponat pro aliquo, pro quo non supponit praedicatum. Hoc tamen non semper 
requiritur, sed quandoque sufficit, quod subiectum indefinitae et particularis negativae 
pro nullo supponat; sicut si nullus homo sit albus, haec particularis negativa est 
vera: Aliquis albus homo non est homo, et tamen subiectum pro nullo supponit, 
quia nec pro substantia nec pro accidente (S. Logicae Il, c. 3). 
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he suggests that they be treated as singular propositions. In the 
latter case the truth of such propositions is guaranteed if the sub- 
ject stands for itself and the predicate signifies and stands for the 
subject.*® 


Universal propositions, that is, propositions in which the subject 
as such is qualified by a universal sign, as omnis, etc. are true if the 
subject stands for every individual that is signified by it and the 
predicate stands for every individual that is signified by the subject. 
Such a universal proposition is, of course, false if subject and pred- 
icate are not identified in every individual of the subject, unless 
such an exception is made explicit. The supposition of the subject 
of unqualified universal propositions is called Suppositio confusa 
et distributiva mobilis; if at least one of its supposites is excepted 
or immobilized, as, for instance, in the proposition Omnis homo 
praeter Sortem currit, it is called Suppositio... immobilis.©° 


We have briefly explained only a few examples of the applica- 
tion of Ockham’s theory of supposition to categorical propositions. 
Ockham makes application to many other types of propositions, 
to propositions of the past and future (S.L. II, c. 7), and to modal 
propositions (S.L. II, 9). It would lead too far afield to present his 


discussions here, since the nature of such propositions—highly com- 
plicated and equivocal—requires lenghty explanations. 


49. Sed quid sufficit ad veritatem talis indefinitae, si sit indefinita? Dicendum, 
quod ad veritatem talis sufficit, quod pro eodem supponat subiectum et praedicatum, 
si sit affirmativa, vel quod non supponat pro eodem, si sit negativa, sicut hoc sufficit 
ad veritatem propositionis singularis, quia idem est iudicium de tali propositione et 
de propositione singulari. Et ideo communiter ponitur, quod talis propositio est sin- 
gularis, et potest poni satis rationabiliter (S. Logicae II, c. 3). 

50. Est igitur primo sciendum, quod ad veritatem talis propositionis universalis 
non requiritur, quod subiectum et praedicatum sint idem realiter, sed requiritur, 
quod praedicatum supponat pro omnibus illis, pro quibus supponit subiectum, ita 
quod de illis verificetur. Et si ita sit, nisi aliqua causa specialis impediat, propositio 
universalis est vera. Et hoc est, quod communiter dicitur, quod ad veritatem talis 
propositionis universalis sufficit, quod quaelibet singularis sit vera (S. Logicae Il, 
c. 4). As to the various names wa distinctions of supposition cf. S. Logicae I, c. 68, 
and Moody, op. cit. p. 189-192. Ockham uses consequentiae in order to make the” 
various personal suppositions clear. From discrete supposition we can go down to 
singulars (as to pa or predicate) in a disjunction, for instance: Aliquis homo 
est albus, ergo vel iste homo est albus, vel iste homo est albus vel... From a universal 
we can go down to all the singulars (of the subject) in a conjunction, for instance: 
Omnis homo est albus, ergo Iste homo est albus, et iste homo est albus et... As to 
the predicate we can go ca only to the disjunct predicate, for instance: Omnis 
homo est albus, ergo Omnis homo est istud album vel istud album vel... 
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There remains, however, one difficulty which we have no inten- 
tion to pass over in silence. All the scholastic theories of truth and 
falsity can be more or less easily applied to categorical propositions 
de inesse ot de modo. All, however, face new problems when they 
have to deal with hypothetical propositions, that is with conditional, 
conjunctive or copulative, disjunctive, causal, temporal, and local 
propositions. It is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to see 
how the theory of supposition could immediately be applied to the 
so-called truth and falsity of such composed propositions in so far 
as they are composed propositions. For even in a certain case where 
every elementary proposition is false, it can happen that the com- 
pound is nevertheless true.*' As it appears to us, salvo meliori iudicio, 
this problem has been neglected by the scholastics. They seem to 
have felt this problem since oftentimes for the consequences at 
least they use the expressions bona consequentia ot consequentia 
valet ot consequentia tenet. Hence it seems that they felt at least 
that the terms “true” and “false” are equivocal. For this reason it 
would appear that Ockham and the other scholastics do not advocate 
their theory of signification and supposition in order to ascertain 
whether such propositions are true or false; rather, they advocate 
rules of which the compound propositions are instances. These rules 
are established by the scholastics on purely logical grounds in 
accordance with the definitions of statement-connectives. They were 
not considered as “postulates” or “axioms” in the modern sense of 
these words, but as being evident from an insight into the relations 
of such propositions. They were, therefore, called Axiomata, or 
propositions of high dignity because of their universal validity. It is, 
however, beyond the scope of this article to enlarge on this view- 
point. We intended by our remarks only to make clear that we have 
not dealt with a certain meaning of “truth” and “falsity” which is 
encountered in scholastic writings. 


We hope that one point has, however, been made clear, viz., 
that the theory of supposition is a considerable help in clarifying 


51. Est etiam sciendum, quod ad veritatem conditionalis nec requiritur veritas 
antecedentis nec consequentis, immo est aliquando conditionalis necessaria et quaelibet 
pars eius est impossibilis, sicut hic: Si Sortes est asinus, Sortes est rudibilis (S. Lo- 
gicae Il, c. 31). 
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the sometimes obscured notions of “truth” and “falsity.” As regards 
non-hypothetical propositions, which are neither explicitly nor im- 
plicitly hypothetical, the theory of supposition is of great value. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





ST. BONAVENTURE AND THE POWER 
OF THE KEYS 


PART I 


Introduction 


FTER the Council of Trent had defined the judicial charac- 

ter of sacerdotal absolution and had threatened with ana- 
thema anyone daring to say that it is a bare ministry of declaring 
sins forgiven,’ scholars began to probe the writings of older theol- 
ogians regarding the efficacy they attribute to the power of the 
keys. St. Bonaventure drew more than a modicum of attention, not 
only because he was a Doctor of the Church and a luminary of 
the Franciscan Order, but also because seemingly contradictory 
statements, scattered throughout his works, presented a perplexing 
problem and germinated the seeds of controversy. 

All agree that St. Bonaventure did not attain the perfection of 
Scotus in determining the true function of the keys in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. But opinions vary as to whether he assigned 
sufficient efficacy to sacramental absolution to escape the condem- 
nation of the Council of Trent. Investigation revealed that the 
Seraphic Doctor, on the one hand, unmistakably spurned those 
opinions which ascribed too much to the absolution of the priest, 
while, on the other, he plainly strove to depart from the “ostensive” 
theory of Peter Lombard which would have the priest merely con- 
firm the forgiveness of sins. Obviously, he took his stand some- 
where between these extremes. But just where, scholars do not 
agree. 

In a long scholion in the Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae,? the 
illustrious editors seek to interpret his writings in a favorable light. 
While they admit that the Saint undoubtedly erred in his manner 
of presenting the subject, they nevertheless contend that, in essence, 


1. Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 919 (Denziger-Umberg, ed. 21-23 Freiburgi 
Brisgoviae 1937). 

2. S$. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, Ad Claras Aquas, 1889, tom. IV. p. 475. 
(Hereafter cited only by volume and page). 
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his doctrine does not differ from that of St. Thomas and the Triden- 
tine Council. The critical acumen of these giants of Quaracchi has 
been universally acclaimed by students of Scholastic lore,* and they 
are generally to be considered as the best exponents of things Bona- 
venturean; yet they have been accused of giving a more benign 
explanation to the Seraphic Doctor's exposition of the operation 
and efficacy of the power of the keys than is warranted by his actual 
words. But, inasmuch as these devoted admirers wished to preserve 
the name of their beloved author from the faintest taint of heresy, 
even that of a purely material nature, it is not surprising that they 
marshal such a formidable array of arguments in defense of his 
orthodoxy. These, though manifesting a superb grasp of the matter, 
fall short of persuading notwithstanding. 

Estius, along with other older theologians, does not take such a 
benevolent view.* He holds that the doctrine of St. Bonaventure is 
essentially the same as that of Peter Lombard, who taught that in 
the Sacrament of Penance the priest merely declares the sinner to 
have been bound or loosed by God,® thereby reducing the rdle of 
the confessor to the nudum ministerium expressly condemned by 
the Council. Recent scholars who have dedicated special attention 
to the penitential doctrine of the Scholastics,® while not so final in 
their conclusion as Estius, are nevertheless inclined to think that 
St. Bonaventure does not ascribe to the absolution of the priest 
sufficient power over sin and eternal punishment to comply with the 
Tridentine definition. 

The aim of this paper is more to reawaken interest in St. Bona- 
venture as a theologian than to provide a new setting for an old 
controversy. The reader is asked to bear in mind that in the Thir- 
teenth Century sacramentary doctrine was still in an evolutionary 
stage, especially in regard to Penance, and that St. Bonaventure, 
rather than be an innovator, preferred to adopt the opinions of his 


3. Grabmann, M., Die Geschichte der kath. Theologie seit dem Ausgang der 
V aeterzeit, Freiburg in Br., 1935, pp. 224 et seq. 

4. Estius, In IV. Sent. Comment., tom. III, p. 236, ed. 1680 (Parisiis). 

5. Lombardus, P. in Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae, IV, 467. 

6. Confer among others: Schmoll, P., O.F.M., Die Busslebre der Fruehscholastik, 
Muenchen, 1882, p. 150 ff.; Vacandard, ‘Absolution des Péchés (Sentiments des anc. 
Scholastiques), Dictionnaire de la théologie catholique, tom. I, col. 782 et seq.; 
Reutten, W., Studien zur mittelalterlichen Busslebre mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung 
der aelteren Pranziskanerschule, Muenster 1902, pp. 59-79. 
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times.” This will contribute much to a better understanding of the 
Seraphic Doctor's teaching on the efficacy of the keys. Furthermore, 
honest consideration must be given to his basic penitential doctrines. 
This study, then, will comprise a thorough inquiry into his con- 
ception of the nature and properties of the keys, a summary re- 
viewal of the traditional and contemporary factors which influenced 
his theological speculation on sin and its forgiveness, and a piece 
by piece unveiling of the particular operation and effectiveness 
which he assigns to contrition, confession, and satisfaction respec- 
tively in the sacramental process of removing sin. And so, by elim- 
ination, the peculiar function and efficacy which he attributes to the 
keys should become manifest. This, then, will be weighed in the 
balance with the demands of the Council of Trent, and a final 
judgment, we hope, safely formulated. 


I. THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF THE KEYS 


The Scholastics, in general, restricted the term potestas clavium 
to that inherent power by which priests bind and loose in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance.* They were familiar with a broader connotation of 
the keys, extending to that full, legislative, judicial, and coercive au- 
thority which the Pope exercises over the universal Church, and 
which, in turn, is shared in a lesser degree by the various prelates 
in their respective spheres of activity. But this they considered an 
amplification of the potestas clavium; its more proper ambit lay in 
the capacity to bind and loose in the penitential tribunal. 

St. Bonaventure was partisan to this limited view of the keys. 
He recognized their origin in the promise made by Our Lord to 
St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi: “I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven.” ® This promise had its realization after the 
Resurrection, when Christ breathed on His Apostles and said: “Re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 


7. “Communi sententiae pro viribus meis in omnibus praecedentibus libris 
adhaesi, tanquam viae securiori, mihi et aliis consimilibus, parum intelligentibus, 
persuadeo adhaerendum” (Op. Om., III, 896); Cf. Smeets, D.T.C. “S. Bonaventure,” 
Vol. I, col. 976. 

8. Lombard, P., Op. Om. Bon., IV, 465. S. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, IV, 74. 

9. Op. Om. IV, 470; Mi. 16, 19. 
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given them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 1° 
Although aware of the fact that by the conferring of the keys 
Christ had made St. Peter steward over His entire household,'! with 
complete authority to govern and direct everything that pertained 
to the spiritual and temporal welfare of this new kingdom on earth, 
the Seraphic Doctor envisaged the real operation of the potestas 
clavium in the internal forum alone. 

In the external forum the power of the keys signifies jurisdiction 
to mediate between man and man, and pertains to prelatic author- 
ity; its purpose is to coerce through the imposition of censures. 
In this capacity, says St. Bonaventure, the power were better des- 
ignated by the name “sword.” !* In the internal forum the “keys” 
import the right to arbitrate between God and man; they derive 
from Sacred Orders, and operate in a manner characteristic of keys. 
Just as keys are used in mundane affairs to remove obstacles and 
impediments barring ingress to places and things, so the term 
“keys,” transferred to the spiritual order, aptly expresses that power 
by which obstacles and impediments to the entrance of heaven are 
removed. And such is the nature of the potestas clavium, for it is 
a spiritual power, primarily ordained for opening the portals of 
heaven.'* 

Although to open is the primal purpose of the “keys,” heaven 
is not to be opened immediately and indiscriminately to all. Hence, 
they also have the power of exclusion and can bar admission to 
heaven until certain conditions or dispositions obtain, ne culpa sine 
poena remaneret comments the learned Franciscan. This second 
virtue, however, is had only by way of accident, for the “keys” 


10. ‘Ad illud quod quaeritur quando data est haec potestas Petro? dici potest. 
quod... potestas clavium promissa fuit Matthae decimo sexto et data Joannis vigesimo” 
(Op. Om. IV, 489; Jn. 20, 23). 

11. “Quod enim in Ecclesia aliquis habeat potestatem, hoc est ab ipso Christo, 
qui potestatem contulit Apostolis et praecipue ipsi Petro. Dominus autem ipsi Petro 
utramque contulit potestatem, et ligandi et solvendi in foro poenitentiali, et ligandi 
et solvendi in foro iudiciali” (L&. 12, 41 sg.; Op. Om., IV, 488b). 

12. “Prima potestas ligandi et solvendi in foro poenitentiali aditum caeli aperit; 
et ideo recte dicitur clavis. Secunda per censuram iudicii subditos coercet; et ideo 
dicitur gladius” (Op. Om., IV, 470). 

13. “Respondeo: Dicendum, quod nomen clavis translatum est ad spiritualia ab 
ipsis corporalibus. In his autem corporalibus clavis est instrumentum ad removendum 
aliquod obstaculum. Quoniam igitur in spiritualibus invenimus obstaculum ad ingre- 
diendum in regnum caeleste; necesse est illud removere. Ideo ad spiritualia nomen 
clavis transferimus, vocantes clavem illam virtutem, per quam obstaculum removetur, 
sive per quam excluditur, vel includitur” (Op. Om., IV, 470a). 
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exclude with a view to opening.’* Just as a doctor applies a bandage 
to hasten the healing of a wound, so the priest binds the sinner in 
order to insure the convalescence of the soul. This binding is a 
curative medium, and is not to be construed in a punitive sense. 
Obviously then it is not opposed to loosing but conducive to it.’ 
And so St. Bonaventure succinctly describes the potestas clavium 
as illa virtus, per quam obstaculum removetur, sive per quam ex- 
cluditur, vel includitur.’® 

To St. Peter it was first said: “I will give thee the keys’’; hence, 
St. Bonaventure argues, the potestas clavium is a prerogative of the 
New Dispensation. Under the Old Law priests could declare lepers 
clean; they could impose penance upon those who sinned out of 
ignorance; they could expiate for sins by offering sacrifices. But 
these ministrations of the Mosaic priesthood were carnal in nature 
and only figurative of the spiritual ministry of the priesthood of 
Christ. Furthermore, the keys could not possibly have existed under 
the Old Law for they take origin from the clavis auctoritatis (God) 
through the clavis excellentiae (Christ) and are, therefore, poste- 
rior in origin to the dissolution of the Jewish priesthood. An 
added argument is developed from the purpose of the keys, which 
is to open heaven by effecting complete reconciliation between God 
and the sinner. Now, such a reconciliation was impossible before 
Christ opened heaven through His Passion and Death.'" 


14. “‘Dicendum, quod potestas sacerdotibus communiter concessa super subditos 
non est ad omnino solvendum debitum, quia non debebat hoc cuilibet communicari, 
ne culpa sine poena remaneret; ideo data est eis potestas, ut ligando solverent... sed 
non est data potestas ligandi nisi propter solutionem... Clavis spiritualis principalius 
est ordinata ad aperiendum, nec est ordinata ad claudendum nisi propter apertionem”’ 
(Op. Om., IV, 471b). 

15. “‘...sicut in corporalibus quaedam est ligatio simpliciter nocens et impediens, 
sicut ligatur homo propter paralysim; quaedam simpliciter iens, sicut homo 
medicamento emplastri: sic in spiritualibus ligatio peccati impedit, sed ligatio sacer- 
dotalis melius facit ad velociorem et expeditiorem solutionem” (Op. Om., IV, 472). 

‘16. Cf. Supra note 13. 

17. Cf. Le. 17; Lev. 5, 18. “...potestas clavium propria est sacerdotis evangelici; 
nec in lege veteri fuit inchoata, sed magis figurata; et illud apparet clarius, si respi- 
ciatur ipsius essentia, origo et finis. — Clavis enim postesas spiritualis est... lex illa 
non spiritualis, sed carnalis dicitur. — Similiter patet hoc, si respiciatur clavis 
origo... Clavis ministerii descendit a clave auctoritatis, mediante clave excellentiae: 
quoniam, et si Deus per se delet culpam, et sacerdos aliquam poenae particulam, 
Christus tamen fuit, qui solvit debitum in passione sua, solvit, inquam, debitum 
Adae, et tantum superabundavit, quod, ministris communicavit virtutem solvendi 
a poena: — Similiter patet, si respiciatur finis; quoniam clavis ad aperiendum est 

. reconciliationem; et quoniam in reconciliatione illa mediator est homo, qui tenet 
Dei, ex tunc potuit et debuit dari clavis, ex quo Deus factus est homo... et 
ex quo pretium reconciliationis fusum est; et hoc debuit esse in nova lege: et ideo 
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The Seraphic Doctor does not attempt to prove directly from 
Scripture that the potestas clavium is peculiar to the priesthood. 
But he does see an intimate connection between the use of the 
keys and the other functions proper to the sacred ministry. And so, 
with the words of St. Paul to the Hebrews in mind ‘For every 
high priest taken from among men is appointed for men in the 
things pertaining to God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifices 
for sins,” he infers that they who have the power to offer sacrifices 
for sins should also have power to loose from sin.* The possessor 
of the keys, he writes, holds the office of mediator and reconciler. 
He mediates between God and man; he reconciles by readmitting 
the sinner to the bond of charity existing within the Church. In 
order to be a competent mediator between God and man, he should 
have the power to offer sacrifices for sin; and if he is to reunite 
sinners to the Mystical Body of Christ, that is, effect a reconciliation 


with the Church, it is only fitting that he be able to confect the 
Most Sacred Body of Christ.1® 


According to St. Bonaventure, the potestas clavium is a spit- 
itual power, and is conferred in the Sacrament of Holy Orders.?° 
Not unlike the sacerdotal character, from which it differs only “se- 
cundum quamdam relationem,” it is essentially rooted in the soul 
and partakes of the indelibility of Orders.?' Being inseparable from 


sone _— est Petro: Tibi dabo claves, quasi ante datae non fuissent’” (Op. Om., 
V, 500). 

In regard to the manner in which the people of the Old Testament were saved, 

St. Bonaventure has the following: “Christus per passionem suam omnibus impetravit 
atiam poenitentialem, et Deus praecedentibus Patribus dedit gratiam propter satis- 
actionem passionis promissam, sequentibus vero propter solutam” (Op. Om., III, 425). 

18. Heb. 5, 1. “...in ordine sacerdotali clavium potestas confertur... Huius autem 
ratio est divina institutio. Institutionis autem congruitatem videre possumus, quoniam 
harum clavium conservator habet officium mediatoris et officium reconciliatoris. 
Mediator autem est inter Deum et homines; reconciliator vero reducendo ad Ecclesiam 
et reconciliando Ecclesiae. Ad hoc autem, ut possit esse mediator perfectus et com- 
petens inter Deum et hominem, oportet, quod posse habeat offerendi dona et sacrificia 
pro peccatis... Ad hoc, quod possit reducere ad Corpus Christi mysticum... ut recta 
sit et ordinata potestas, oportet, quod habeat posse conficiendi sanctissimum corpus 
Christi... Et ideo mirabilis Dei sapientia... hanc potestatem ligandi et solvendi solis 
sacerdotibus commisit” (Op. Om., IV, 504). 

19. Op. Om., ibid. 

20. Op. Om., ibid. 

21. “Dicendum, quod sicut-de potentia visiva est loqui dupliciter; vel quantum 
ad essentiam, vel quantum ad usum; et quantum ad essentiam fundatur haec potentia 
in anima nec animam deserit unquam... si loquamur de potentia solvendi quantum 
ad essentiam, sic radicaliter est in ipsa anima, sicut et character, nec videtur ab illo 
diferre nisi secundum relationem quandam; et hoc modo inseparabiliter se tenet cum 
sacerdotali ordine” (Op. Om., IV, 506 a). 
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Orders, the keys are to be found in the possession of both good 
and bad priests. The gift of the Holy Spirit “secundum gratiam 
gratis datam’” is sufficient to warrant the presence of this power 
in all priests, writes the Seraphic Doctor, for, were the power to 
absolve given only to the worthy, the greatest confusion would 
exist in the Church, and no one could be certain whether he were 
bound or loosed.? The priest, however, should be pure and holy, 
for no one can be a good judge in a matter in which he himself 
is guilty. Still, a priest who absolves while in the state of sin truly 
and effectively absolves, yet, unless he be penitent, he administers 
the Sacrament unworthily and sins grievously.”* 

In priest and prelate the potestas clavium is essentially one and 
the same. For, inasmuch as the prelate does not receive a new 
Order, neither does he receive a new key.** Still, there is a differ- 
ence in the extension and use of this power. In the priest it is a 
simple power, restricted to the internal forum, and dependent in 
its exercise upon the will of ecclesiastical superiors. In prelates it 
takes on a plenitude of power, embracing jurisdiction and the 
power to excommunicate. But out of a consideration of the 
diverse acts which come into play in the use of the keys, namely, 
discernere de culpa and solvere de poena St. Bonaventure dis- 
tinguishes two keys invested in the priesthood. Wherefore, Christ 


22. “Bonum illud gratiae gratis datae ordinatum est ad utilitatem communem, 
et quamvis non valeat accipienti, tamen valet aliis: ideo Dominus, qui in distributione 
Sacramentorum utilitatem communem considerat et suam institutionem non retractat, 
malis confert istam potentiam, qui ordinati sunt secundum Ecclesiae catholicae forma. 
Si ergo quantum ay id quod est de necessitate clavis, sive quantum ad esse, sive 
— ad executionem; cum nihil exigatur ad hoc nisi ordo et jurisdictio, et hoc 

icit donum gratiae datae; tum in bonis, quam in malis est” (Op, Om., IV, 502). 

23. “Si autem loquamur quantum ad ea quae spectant ad idoneitatem; cum ad 
debitum usum officii concurrat meritum, et auctoritas praelationis debeat esse cum 
sanctitate, maxime tale officium et talis auctoritas; competit, quod habeat caritatem... 
Et hoc patet: quia officium illud est officium mediatoris et reconciliatoris; et cum 
auctoritas ista sit iudiciariae potestatis, et nullus sit bonus mediator, qui est inimicus; 
nullus sit bonus iudex in ea causa, in qua est reus: oportet, ipsum esse mundum et 
sanctum; alioquin, etsi sit minister, non tamen est idoneus vel dignus” (Op. Om., 
IV, 502). “...ideo dico, quod sacerdos, quando absolvit poenitentem, tenetur de culpa 
sua poenitere, alioquin indigne Sacramentum administrat; ideo graviter peccat, quia 
in quo alterum iudicat, se ipsum condemnat” (Op. Om., IV, 512, dub. 2). 

24. “Et quoniam episcopatus non dicit novum ordinem, sed quamdam ordinis 
eminentiam, recte dicendum est in eo non dare novam clavem, sed potestatem hujus- 
modi extendi et ampliari’” (Op. Om., IV, 504). “Et quia in Pontifice summo et 
etiam in episcopis est huiusmodi iurisdictio non tantum ad iudicandum inter Deum 
et hominem in occulto, verum etiam ad judicandum inter hominem in aperto, ...hinc 
est quod gladium habent praelati, quo possunt percutere ad iuris defensionem in 
excommunicatione, et potestatem largiendi de thesauris meritorum Ecclesiae...” (Op. 
Om., V, Breviloquium 276). 
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was not speaking figuratively when He said: “To thee I will give 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” The Seraphic Doctor desig- 
nates the one as the anticlavis, while the other he calls the clavis 
principalis. The function of the anticlavis is to examine the penitent 
so as to direct the subsequent judgment of binding or loosing, 
which is rendered by the clavis principalis.?> The former is better 
known as the clavis scientiae, and the latter as the clavis potentiae. 
Despite their diverse operations these two keys coalesce into one 
complete authority; they are given simultaneously in Orders; they 
are directed towards the same end, namely, the opening of heaven.?® 

The Master of the Sentences departs from the common doctrine 
regarding the clavis scientiae.*" To him it is a spiritualization of 
the habit of knowledge. He seems to demand that the candidate 
for the priesthood be in possession of the habit of knowledge at 
the time of ordination. By virtue of Holy Orders this habit is con- 
verted into the clavis scientiae. But since many priests manifest a 
woeful lack of knowledge, knowing neither what to bind nor what 
to loose, Peter Lombard concludes that such priests do not have 
the clavis scientiae, nor do they ever obtain it, for, as the Master 
puts it, semper scientia carent. This opinion leads to disturbing 


25. “...in corporalibus videmus duplicem clavem; unam, quae aperit viam et 
dicitur anticlavis, et aliam, quae directe aperit, et haec dicitur principalis clavis. 
Sic in spiritualibus scientia est sicut anticlavis, quae dirigit iudicium, et potestas 
solvendi principalis clavis” (Op. Om., IV, 481, n. 3). 

26. “In me poenitentiali duo sunt, quemadmodum in foro iudiciali. In illo 
enim sunt isti duo actus, scilicet discernere causam, et postmodum sententiare; et 
isti sunt actus diversi, et ad hoc, quod plene committatur alicui auctoritas, necesse 
est, utrumque committi, alioquin plenam non habet auctoritatem; est tamen duplex 
auctoritas concurrens in unam plenam, quod patet, quia eam contingit dividi. Com- 
mittit enim aliquando Dominus Papa aliquibus, ut causam discutiant et instructam 
ante prolationem sententiae ad ipsum remittant; et hi habent auctoritatem discernendi, 
non sententiandi. Per hunc modum in auctoritate commissa est sentiendum, quod 
cum sufficiens sit eis collata potestas arbitrandi inter peccatorem et Deum, quod 
utramque habent auctoritatem; et cum utraque harum sit ordinata ad aperiendum 
caelum, utraque dicitur clavis, et sunt duae claves; tamen, quia ex his constat una 
plena auctoritas, ideo in uno ordine dantur et unum respiciunt’” (Op. Om., IV, 481, 
Opinio 3. Cf. Breviloguium Op. Om. V, 6, c. 10). 

27. “Sane dici potest, quod alteram clavium istarum, id est scientiam discer- 
nendi, non omnes habent sacerdotes; unde dolendum est atque lugendum. Multi enim, 
licet indiscreti atque scientiae, qua eminere debent, exsortes, sacerdotii gradum reci- 
pere praesummunt, vita et scientia eo indigni, qui nec ante sacerdotium nec post 
scientiam habent discernendi, qui ligandi.sint vel solvendi. Ideoque illam clavem 
consecratione non recipiunt, quia semper scientia carent. Qui vero ante sacerdotium 
scientia discernendi praediti sunt, licet habeant discretionem, non tamen in eis clavis 
est, quia non valent ea claudere vél aperire; ideoque, cum promovetur in sacerdotem, 
clavem discretionis dicitur accipere, quia et ante habita Siecestio augetur et fit in 
eo clavis...”” Lombard, P. (Op. Om., IV, 497). 
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difficulties, for it might be asked whether the clavis principalis can 
validly function if the anticlavis is wanting.?* The Lombard simply 
bewails the fact that many priests are in want of this key, but does 
not say that the absolution of such priests lacks all efficacy. 

St. Bonaventure takes a different view of the clavis scientiae. 
In accord with the common opinion, he holds that the essence of 
the key of knowledge rests upon the authority invested in the 
priest by his appointment as mediator between God and man. This 
authority arises out of Holy Orders and is, therefore, common to 
all priests. It is not a habit, but a quality accompanying the sacer- 
dotal character.2® The habit of knowledge is not essential to the 
potestas clavium, still it is a dispositio faciens ad bene esse, vel 
etiam sicut dispositio materialis sine qua altera clavis exire non 
potest in actum.®® And whether or not knowledge actually be a key, 
so much knowledge is required in the priest, the Saint asserts, as to 
enable him to discriminate between mortal and venial sin; other- 
wise he hears confessions to the detriment of his own soul and 
the souls of his penitents.** 

In the Breviloguium*? St. Bonaventure writes that the justice 
of Christ, the Judge, should be made manifest in the cure of the 


sinner. But, since Christ will not judge in His own person until 
the last judgment, He commissioned priests to serve as judges until 
the end of the world. And so, by virtue of the keys, priests are 
constituted judges in the place of God, with power to bind and 
loose. Therefore, in the exercise of the potestas clavium the priest 
conducts himself in accordance with the norms of law and the 
deserts of the penitent before him. His procedure embraces inquiry, 


28. Cf. infra note 30. 

29. “Et ideo est secunda opinio, quod scientia non est clavis, secundum quod 
dicit habitum, sed in quantum dicit auctoritatem sive officium discernendi... et haec 
clavis est essentialiter” (Op. Om., IV, 479). 

30. “...scientia-habitus est sicut dispositio materialis, sine qua altera clavis 
exire non potest in actum... et quanto melius habetur scientia, tanto meliori modo 
habetur clavis” (Op. Om. 479 b). 

31. “Dicendum, quod sive scientia sit clavis, sive non, tamen necessaria est 
sacerdoti tanta scientia, quod sciat discernere in catis communibus, et quod sit 
veniale, et quod mortale; et quod sciat semper, idl atom peccata potestas sua potest 
se extendere... alioquin in periculum animae suae et confitentium audit confessiones” 
(Op. Om. 463 dub. 3). 

32. “Postremo, quia in curatione nostra manifestari debet ipsius Christi iudicis 
recta iustitia; et ipsius in propria persona non est iudicare ante iudicium ultimum 
et finale; ideo ad particularia iudicia ante finem iudices debuit constituere... ideo 
omnibus in sacerdotali ordine constitutis et solis'datur potestas duplicis clavis...” 
(Op. Om., V. Breviloquium, 276, a). 
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judgment, and the imposition of sentence. The inquiry entails a 
thorough investigation of the cause;3* the judgment must follow 
the dictates of wisdom and jurisprudence,** and such a penance 
must be imposed as to meet the demands of justice and to insure 
the greatest benefit to the penitent.*® From this it is evident that 
St. Bonaventure attributes real judicial character to the power of 
the keys. 


II. THE USE OF THE KEYS 


We have seen that the potestas clavium is a spiritual power, 
permanently residing in the soul of the priest. It is therefore irre- 
movable by its essence. The same, however, cannot be said in 
respect to its use, which is dependent upon life and jurisdiction. 
Sacramental absolution, being an integral part of the Sacrament 
of Penance, can be administered only in the bosom of the Church 
militant.** This follows not only from the fact that the Sacraments 
are the exclusive property of the visible Church, but also from the 
Bonaventurean notion that it is a special function of the keys to 
effect reconciliation between the sinner and the Church.57 Such a 
reconciliation is possible only in this life; hence, the mediator, 
through whose agency it is brought about, must himself be a so- 
journer on life’s way. 


33. “Dicendum, quod absque dubio oportet, ipsum confessorem diligentem esse 
in investigando. Et ratio huius est, quoniam ipse iudex est, et iudex debet diligenter 
rr causae veritatem, maxime quando dubia apparet” (Op. Om., IV, 513, 

ub. 5). 

34. “Si autem ille qui solvit et ligat, secundum voluntatem non secundum scien- 
tiae vel iuris regulam procedat; sic clavis non habet efficaciam... Unde sicut Sacra- 
menta privantur efficacia, aut quia non recte administrantur, aut quia non recte 
suscipiuntur sic de clavibus oportet intelligi’” (Op. Om., IV, 483, dub. 4). 

35. “‘...sacerdos, servato recto ordine et quantitate, punit, et sententia sacerdotis 
est sententia Dei hic hominem absolventis; et tunc non praevenitur, quia ipse iudex 
iudicat per ministrum suum, cui commisit ministerium; quod tamen cassum est, nisi 
praecedat auctoritas Dei absolventis” (Op. Om., IV, 360, dub. 5). “Ad illud quod 
obiicitur, quod tanta potest esse contritio, quod totum remittitur; dicendum, quod 
verum est; sed quia Ecclesiae non constat, ideo debet (sc. satisfactio) a sacerdote 
imponi” (Op. Om., IV, 363, 3). 

36. “Quod status viatoris requiratur, patet, quia, sicut ratio merendi non 
competit caritati extra statum viae, sic nec potestas reconciliandi et Sacramenta exhi- 
bendi sive administrandi nisi in statu Ecclesiae militantis” Ce: Om., IV, 506). 

37. “Sed quoniam peccator ipsum offenderat et etiam damnificaverat eius Eccle- 
siam; commisit Dominus iudiciariam potestatem super peccatores rectoribus Ecclesiae 
et in eos compromisit tanquam in arbitros, ut sic innotescat voluntas Dei poenitentibus 
per sacerdotes, et per illos imponatur poena peccatoribus, et Domino satisfiat prin- 
cipaliter et Ecclesiae per consequens” (Op. Om., IV, 364, a). 
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According to St. Bonaventure, a twofold reconciliation is 
brought about by the Sacrament of Penance. The first, between the 
sinner and God; the second, between the sinner and the Church.** 
When, through the reception of Orders, the priest is made mediator 
between God and man, he does not thereby become a mediator 
between man and the Church. The Church, being a perfect society, 
has the right to designate its own mediators.*® Through the colla- 
tion of the keys St. Peter was given supreme authority over the 
universal Church. All men seeking membership with the Mystical 
Body of Christ had to subject themselves to this one, plenipotentiary 
authority. Christ's visible kingdom, however, quickly spread through- 
out the world, embracing so much territory and so many people 
that it soon became expedient to establish subsidiary ecclesiastical 
offices, each enjoying ordinary territorial authority, dependent upon 
the Holy See. This authority, in turn, was subdelegated to priests, 
whose jurisdiction, however, was limited ad portiunculam deter- 
minatam.*® Consequently, even though the priest be equipped with 
everything necessary for the proper administration of his office, 
insofar as Orders, knowledge, and moral integrity are concerned, 
all use of the keys is null and void until the Church assigns him 
subjects. Whereas this multiplication and curtailment of authority 
was introduced to procure efficiency and to prevent confusion in 
the Church, de jure it is not totally ecclesiastical, for it is in con- 


38. “...poenitens, quamdiu est in hac vita subiectus est foro Ecclesiae, ita 
quod ab ipso non potest appellare. Praeterea, fecit iniuriam Ecclesiae, et ideo, si 
potest comparere (sc. ad confessionem), tenetur, nisi per impossibilitatem excusetur” 
(Op. Om., IV, 432, 3). 

39. “Sacerdos enim est mediator, et in quantum mediator inferior est Deo et 
superior poenitente et arbiter et index homini constitutus loco Dei ad parcendum 
sive solvendum et ad puniendum; talis autem iudicatio non est sine aliqua iurisdic- 
tione in eum qui iudicatur, quia nemo potest aliquem iudicare, nisi qui iudex eius 
constituitur ab eo qui potest” (Op. Om., p. 506a). 

40. “Quia vero propter confusionem vitandam non quilibet cuilibet est prae- 
latus in Ecclesia militante, cum ipsa hierarchia ecclesiastica debeat esse secundum 
potestatem iudiciariam ordinata; ideo haec potestas ligandi et solvendi concessa est 
primo uni primo et summo sacerdoti, cui collata est tamquam summo capiti potestas 
universalis; et deinde secundum particulares Ecclesias dividitur in partes, ita quod 
primo in episcopos et deinde in presbyteros descendit a capite uno. Ideo, licet 
unusquisque sacerdos habeat ordinem et clavem, ad eos tamen usus clavis tantum 
se extendit, qui ordinarie sunt subjecti, nisi sibi ad eo qui habet iurisdictionem 
ordinariam, committatur” (Op. Om., IV, 508b, 509a; Breviloguium, Op. Om., 
V, 276). ‘...quoniam per recessum ab uno fit multiplicatio, et per hoc virtutis dimi- 
nutio; ideo, quanto praelati alii inferiores sunt, tanto plures sunt et tanto minorem 
habent potestatem, ita quod status est in sacerdotibus parochialibus, qui immediate 
gerunt populi curam; et istorum iurisdictio arctata est ad portiunculam determi- 
natam...” (0p. Om., 509 a). 
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formity with the will of Christ and under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit.*! 

The Seraphic Doctor distinguishes various powers embodied in 
the ministers of the Church. Some are based principally upon Holy 
Orders as, for instance, the power to consecrate bread and wine; 
others, again, are founded solely on canonical jurisdiction, as the 
power to excommunicate; finally, there is a third kind which rests 
both on ordination and ecclesiastical authority, and such is the 
power to bind and loose in the penitential tribunal.*? All priestly 
functions should be executed under ecclesiastical authority. But 
there are some which do not depend upon it secundum rem de facto, 
and accordingly, though illicit, are nevertheless valid when per- 
formed without ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Not so, however, the 
operation of the keys. Unlike the other powers which derive from 
Orders, the potestas clavium is primarily directed towards others 
and consequently jurisdiction, which consists in the assignment of 
definite subjects by competent authority, must be supplied before 
the keys can act. This St. Bonaventure calls the vis motiva clavium.** 
As an illustration, he uses the analogy of a blind person, who, 
while possessing the potentiality of vision, cannot see because the 


visual organ is impaired. In further elucidation, he says that just 
as light, which is necessary for sight, does not pertain to the essence 
of the eye and is not given with the visual faculty, so jurisdiction, 
which is necessary for the operation of the keys, is not concomitant 
with the reception of Orders but is dependent upon an external 
will.** Still, in those priests who for one reason or another have no 


41. “Quando ergo Dominus dedit clavem et hanc potestatem, ipse praesupposuit 
eius executionem secundum regulam potestatis collatae Petro et eius successoribus” 
(Op. Om., ITV, 509, 2): “...talis arctatio facta est in minoribus sacerdotibus, regu- 
lante iure divino, immo ipso Spiritu Sancto, per Patres et Apostolos, qui Ecclesiam 
fundaverunt et ordinaverunt” — (ibid. p. 509, 6). 

42. “...potestas quadruplex reperitur in ministris Ecclesiae. Quaedam namque 
est fundata super ordinem principaliter, ut potestas conficiendi; quaedam super 
iurisdictionem canonicam principaliter, ut potestas excommunicandi; quaedam su 
ordinem et eminentiam, ut potestas ordinandi; quaedam super ordinem et iurisdic- 
tionem, ut potestas absolvendi et ligandi in foro poenitentiali. Et quoniam character 
auferri non potest, ideo potestas, quae c uitur characterem, de facto auferri non 
potest. Sed quoniam iurisdictio descendit ordinate a superiori ad inferius, ita quod 
plenitudo est in Summo Pontifice; ideo potest auferre eam et potestatem, quae 
consequitur ipsam” (Op. Om., IV, 645 b). 

43. “Et ideo iurisdictio est tamquam vis motiva ipsius clavis, sive manus; 
haec autem deficiente, quae clavem moveat, etsi adsit clavis, numquam aperiet; et si 
amittitur haec iurisdictio, cessat clavis executio” (Op. Om., IV, 506, 6—ibid. p. 506a). 

44. Op. Om., IV, 506, 506b. 
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jurisdiction, the potestas clavium is not to be looked upon as a vain 
and meaningless power, for, even though it accomplishes nothing 
externally, it can contribute to the adornment of the soul of the 
good, or to the confusion of the wicked.*® 

Can any sin whatsoever be submitted to the power of the keys? 
In his treatise on the potestas clavium the learned Franciscan says 
nothing in this regard. However, from his doctrine on the necessity 
of an integral confession*® and on the complete removal of all 
sins in the Sacrament of Penance, of which the power of the keys 
is an essential part,*” it can be safely assumed that he excludes no 
sin from the benefits of the keys. Omnis agens poenitentiam super 
culpam quamvis gravissimam inveniat veniam a Deo, he writes.** 
Now, poenitentiam agere in the mind of the saint always implied 
submission of sins to the judgment of the priest. Moreover, he 
teaches that there are no sins actually irremissible. Impenitence 
and despair are said to be irremissible simply because the disposi- 
tion to penance is wanting in such sinners.*® Furthermore, he flays 
as a cruel and pernicious error the opinion of those who say that 
penance cannot be repeated.*° The possessor of the keys, therefore, 
has the power to absolve all his subjects from all their sins, except 
those which have been reserved to a higher tribunal. In the danger 
of death, however, there are no circumscriptive limits to the power 
whatsoever.®! As to the absolving of an accomplice, the holy doctor 


45. “...non oportet, quod potentia exeat in omnes, sufficit tamen, quod aliquid 
faciat, ita quod non sit otiosum in natura. Et... etsi nihil per illam potentiam fiat 
exterius, tamen illa potest esse in animae ornatum quantum ad bonos, vel in confu- 
sionem quantum ad malos’” (Op. Om., IV, 506, 5): 

46. Op. Om., IV, Dist. XVII, p. iii, Art. If Qq. 1, 2, 3. 457 ef seq. 

47. “Summa clementia Pontificis superexcedit omnia peccata humana, qualia- 
cumque et quantacumque et quotiescumque fuerint perpetrata; hinc est, quod peccantes 
suscipere ad veniam est ipsius Pontificis clementissimi, non semel nec bis, sed 
quotiescumque peccator peccaverit, et poenitentiae Sacramentum potest habere refu- 
gium, per quod sibi fiat remissio peccatorum” (Op. Om., V, Breviloquium 275). 

48. “Alia est poenitentia, qua quis poenitet propter Dei offensam, paratus ei 
facere emendam. Et haec non est sine divina gratia gratum faciente, vel gratis data; 
et haec adeo disponit ad gratiam, quod nullus est sic poenitens, quin inveniat gratiam 
et veniam; et ideo Deus nulli eam dat, nisi cum quo proponit facere misericordiam... 
Concedendum igitur, quod omnis agens poenitentiam super culpam secundum assigna- 
tionem praedictam, quantumcumque peccaverit, invenit veniam” (Op. Om., IV, 355 a). 

49. Op. Om., Il, 983.a; IV, 335 a. 

50. “Dicendum, quod pessimus error est et crudelissimus, quod poenitentia non 
possit iterari, quia claudit viscera divinae misericordiae,; et tumc omnes peccatores, 
vel fere omnes cogeret desperare” (Op. Om., IV, 333). Se i 

51. ‘Haec autem intelligenda sunt secundum legem communem, quia in articulo 
necessitatis indulget rectitudo iuris cuilibet sacerdoti quemlibet. absolvere, si sit in 
Ecclesia unitate” (Op. Om. IV, 509): 
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believes that a priest could do so validly. He protests, however, 
that such a procedure would not be safe, for it appears to be 
vitiated by presumption on the part of the confessor, and by lack 
of contrition on the part of the penitent. 

St. Bonaventure enumerates four instances wherein the action 
of the keys is frustrated.** Two arise from deficiency on the part 
of the confessor, wnus, si non sciat; alter, si non possit; the others 
occur by default of the penitent, vz., if he simulates confession, 
or if, after having confessed, he contemptuously spurns the penance 
imposed and neglects to perform it. In the first case deficiency lies 
in the key of knowledge, namely, that material disposition is lacking 
without which the clavis principalis is helpless to act.** The second 
case of frustration is due to deficiency in the key of power. The 
Seraphic Doctor assigns two causes, to wit, lack of jurisdiction and 
the enormity of the crime. By the latter he means sins reserved to 
a higher tribunal. The penitent frustrates the absolution of the 
priest by simulating confession, this he does aut discredendo, aut 
malum appetendo, aut Sacramentum contemnendo.* Simulation 
is more opposed to grace than is sin itself, for the former is 
opposed secundum oppositionem formae, while the latter is opposed 
secundum oppositionem resistentiae.*® Again, the operation of the 
potestas clavium is rendered null and void through deliberate 
failure on the part of the penitent to complete the materia Sacra- 
menti. Such contemptuous neglect precludes any sacramental effect 
being derived from the potestas clavium. 

St. Bonaventure speaks of a twofold manner in which the 
potestas clavium can err. The first occurs when the priest absolves 
a person whom God has not vivified with grace; the second, when 
he binds to less satisfaction than is demanded by divine justice. 
In such cases the priest judges with the judgment of man, and 
not in accordance with the Supreme Judge; consequently his deci- 
sion is not valid and the penitent still remains accountable to the 
divine forum.’ In other words, the judgment of the priest must 
be in conformity with the judgment of God, otherwise it is not 

. Op. Om., IV, 512, dub. 3. 

_ Op. Om., IV, 561b; ibid 464b. 
Op. Om., IV, 479b. 

. Op. Om., IV, .103 a. 


. Op. Om., IV, 103 b. 
. Op. Om., VII Comm. in Joan; c. 20, n. 49. 
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effective. All this is in keeping with the Bonaventurean principle 
absolutio praesupponit gratiam.®* 


iil. TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY DOCTRINE 
ON THE EFFICACY OF THE KEYS AT THE 
TIME OF ST. BONAVENTURE 


If contrition, which entails the presence of sanctifying grace 
in the soul, is a prerequisite to sacerdotal absolution, just what is 
effected by the power of the keys in the Sacrament of Penance? 
This is the question which vexed theologians at the beginning of 
the twelfth century.*® Surely, the words of Christ, “whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them,” ® were not meaningless 
phrases! And surely the precept to submit sins to the judgment of 
a priest suggested something more than an onerous, but useless, 
formality!" Still, how could the potestas clavium possibly exercise 
any causality towards the remission of sins after they had already 
been removed by the infusion of grace coincident with super- 
natural sorrow? 

In order to attribute some efficacy to the keys, various theories 
were proposed by theologians. Some, discarding the subjective 
factors of the Sacrament of Penance entirely, ascribed too much 
to the absolution of the priest, claiming that he could absolve 
whomsoever he pleased.*? Others, embracing the opposite extreme, 
assigned the remission of sins solely to the acts of the penitent. 
A third, more moderate group, hesitant and vague, hinted that 
sins were removed by the combined action of the subjective and 
objective elements of the Sacrament, but failed to clarify their posi- 

58. Op. Om., IV, 360, dub. 5. 

59. Hugh of St. Victor places the question thus: “‘Solet quaeri utrum solvatur 
homo a peccato, ut primum habet verum cordis contritionem... Sed si per contri- 
tionem cordis solutus est a peccato, in confessione oris non solvitur: ad quid ergo 
confessio oris est?” P.L. 176, col. 147, Peter. Lombard poses a similar question: 
“Hic quaeri solet, si peccatum omnino dimissum est a Deo per cordis contritionem, 
ex quo poenitens votum habuit confitendi, quid postea dimittatur-ei a sacerdote?” 
Dist: 18, cap. 1 in Op. Om. Bon., IV Sent., 465. 

60. Jn. 20, 23. 

61. Denzinger 146: “...indulgentia Dei nisi supplicationibus sacerdotum nequeat 
obtineri... ‘homo Christus Jesus’ hanc praepositis Ecclesiae tradidit potestatem, ut et 
confitentibus actionem poenitentiae darent, et... per ianuam reconciliationis admitte- 
rent” (Ex epistola (108) S. Leo M. an. 452); Denziger 437: The Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) prescribes annual confession. 


62. St. Thomas, Comm. in Mait. c. 16. . 
63. Abelard and his school. Cf. p. 310 infra. 
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tion.** In short, the problem remained bewilderingly enigmatic 
until the way to the true solution was pointed out by St. Thomas® 
and later stabilized by Scotus.*¢ 

The Fathers did not occupy themselves precisely with the ques- 
tion of the efficacy of the keys. Isolated statements, scattered 
throughout patristic literature, express belief in a power inherent 
in priests to bind and loose, and make frequent mention of an 
obligation to confess sins committed after Baptism, but they do not 
indicate whether sacerdotal absolution has a causal influence upon 
the remission of sins, or whether it is only a conditio sine gua non. 
Indeed, there is reason for asserting that, in the matter of the keys, 
the Fathers contributed more to the confusion than to the enlight- 
enment of medieval scholars. The reverential awe in which certain 
ancient doctors were held made their opinions sacrosanct. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great were names 
to conjure with. Their writings moulded and fixed the thought of 
the early Schoolmen. It is no wonder, then, that the allegorical 
interpretation they gave to the raising of Lazarus became the tradi- 
tional manner of explaining the remission of sin. This proved a 
major obstacle to the discovery of the real function of the keys 
in the Sacrament of Penance. 


In the Gospel of St. John,** we read that Jesus cried out with 
a loud voice, ‘““Lazarus, come forth!” And when he had come forth, 
Jesus said to His disciples: ““Unbind him, and let him go!” St. 
Augustine, in allegorizing this account, gives the impression that 
Our Lord retained the power to remit sin for Himself. He points 
out that it was Christ alone who called Lazarus back to life; and 
that it was only after Lazarus had stepped from the tomb revivified 


64. Cf. Buchberger, M; Die Wirkungen des Buss-Sakramentes nach der Lehre 
des hl. Thomas, Freiburg (1901) p. 29. 

65. Galtier, P., S.J., De Poenitentia, Tractatus dogmatico-historicus, Parisiis 
(1923) p. 127, n. 187. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. Ill. Suppl. q. 18, art. 1; Sum. 
Theol. Ill, q. 84 ad 5.; IV Sent. D. xviii, q. 1 a. 3 ad primam. Goetler, J., Der 
Al. Thomas von Aquin und die vortridentinischen Thomisten ueber die Wirkungen 
des Buss-Sakramentes, Freiburg in Br., (1904). 

66. “Exercet actum qui est signum prognosticum, efficax mundationis sequentis” 
(Scotus, Vives, XVIII, 649, 650; cf. ibid 420, 421; Ruetten, op. cit., p. 4; Teetaert, 
A. La confession aux laiques dans léglise latine depuis le Vile jusqu’au XIVe siécle, 
Paris (1922) p. 93; Cf. Stufler, J., S.J.: Die Suendenvergebung bei Origenes Z{KT, 
1907, Innsbruck, p. 193 ff; also the same author, Die Bussdisziplin der abendlaen- 
dischen Kirche bis Kallistus, ZEKT (1907) p. 433 ff). 

67. Jn. 11, 43-44. 
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that Jesus told the disciples to loose him and let him go.** St. Greg- 
ory the Great, in commenting on the dignity and gravity of the 
divine commission to loose and retain sin, also appeals to the 
evangelical incident of the raising of Lazarus. He says that the 
absolution of the priest, in order to be effective, must follow the 
judgment of God, for only after Lazarus had been vivified by the 
Lord did the disciples loose him. We, too, St. Gregory adds, must 
unbind by pastoral authority those whom we know to have been 
vivified by the resuscitating grace of the Creator. This vivification 
is recognizable in the confession of sin.*® 

The authority of St. Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109) was also 
held in great esteem by the Schoolmen. He left no ex professo 
treatise on the Sacrament of Penance, but the principal elements 
of penitential doctrine, as conceived at his time, are found inter- 
spersed here and there in his works. Apropos to the efficacy of the 
keys, St. Anselm, in a homily on the lepers who had been cleansed 
by Our Lord, lays stress on the words dum irent mundati sunt."® 
The sinner, by acknowledging his guilt and resolving to confess 
and perform satisfaction, is immediately freed of his sins, but he 
must carry out his proposal to confess to a priest, 


ut qui jam coram Deo sunt mundati, sacerdotium judicio etiam hominibus 
ostendantur mundi.71 


Influenced by such misleading illustrations, the early Scholastics 
were unquestionably nonplussed to assign a decisive réle to sacra- 
mental absolution in the remission of sin. With guilt removed, 
and grace restored to the soul even before the keys come into 


68. ge eum suscitabit, nisi qui remoto lapide clamavit, dicens: Lazare, prodi 
foras? Quid est autem foras prodire, nisi quod occultum erat foras prodere? Qui 
confitetur, foras prodit. Foras prodire non posset, nisi viveret: vivere non posset, 
nisi resuscitatus esset. Ergo in confessione sui accusatio, Dei laudatio est” (St. 
Augustine: Enarratio II in Ps. CI, Sermo Il, iii; Sermo LXVII). 

69. “Tunc enim vera est absolutio praesidentis, cum aeterni arbitrium sequitur 
judicis. Quod bene quatriduani mortui resuscitatio illa significat, quae videlicet 
demonstrat guia — mortuum Dominus vocavit et vivificavit... ecce illum discipuli 
jam viventem solvunt... illos nos debemus per pastoralem auctoritatem solvere guos 
auctorem nostrum cognoscimus per suscitantem gratiam vivificare. Quae nimirum 
vivificatio ante operationem rectitudinis in ipsa jam cognoscitur confessione peccati” 
(Gre. M., Hom. 26, P.L. 86, p. 1200; in the East Origen also taught that Lazarus was 
vivified by his contrition and the voice of Jesus, cf. Origenes Werke, IV. (ed. 
Teondeen’ bk 28, E. p. 396-398). 

70. Anselm, Hom. 13, P.L. 158, 660; Lk. 17, 14. 

71. Ibid., 662. 
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action, it is not surprising that they sought to establish a causal 
relation between the keys and the removal of punishment due 
to sin. 

A further deterrent to the discovery of the peculiar efficacy of 
the keys were the prevalent lax notions concerning the nature 
and number of the Sacraments.’? Some went so far as to deny the 
sacramental character of private Penance, and consequently paid 
little heed to any efficacy which might lie in sacerdotal absolution.** 
Others considered the keys as completely detached from the Sacra- 
ment of Penance;"* for them absolution had no more value than 
any other blessing given by a priest. But the most vexing difficulty 
was the medieval persuasion that contrition, endowed with charity, 
was a prerequisite disposition to submitting one’s sins to the po- 
testas clavium. Abelard (d. 1192) made supernatural sorrow the 
basis for his penitential doctrine. Taking the text, “Quacumque 
hora peccator ingemuerit salvus erit,’ he argued that when God 
inspires sorrow, He no longer tolerates guilt, and sin is imme- 
diately removed. Confession, however, is necessary for obtaining 
other relaxations.*® It also has an ethical value, inasmuch as it has 
a curative effect upon the will, wherein lies the constitutive element 


of sin.** In this system, there is no question of sacerdotal absolu- 
tion having the deletion of sin for its objective; in fact, the rdle of 
the priest is analogous to that of a physician prescribing remedies 


72. Ruetten, Op. cit. p. 7; Cf. Schaetzler, Die Lebre von der Wirksamkeit der 
Sakramente “ opere operato in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der Scholastik, Muenchen 
(1860) 258 ff. 

73. Pourrat, Theology of the Sacraments (authorized translation from the 3rd 
French edition) 153, 257 sq. 

74. “Tria itaque sunt in reconciliatione peccatoris ad Deum, poenitentia scilicet, 
confessio, satisfactio” (Abelard, eth. 17, P.L. 178, 661 A; Roland (Alexander III) 
Bandinelli, while he assigns sacramental character to the Sacrament of Penance, 
considers the potestas clavium as separate from the Sacrament. Cf. Schmoll, op. cit. 
36, 37; cf. also 11 sq. i ae 

75. “Cum’ hoc autem gemitu et contritione cordis, quam veram poenitentiam 
dicimus, peccatum non permanet... quia caritas Dei hunc gemitum inspirans, non 
patitur culpam. In hoc statim gemitu Deo reconciliamur, et praecedentis peccati 
veniam assequimur, juxta illud prophetae: Quaecumque hora peccator ingemuerit, 
salvus erit (Ezech. 33, 14)... Etsi enim articuli necessitatis praeventus non habeat 
locum veniendi ad confessionem, vel peragendi satisfactionem, nequaquam in hoc 
gemitu de hac vita recedans gehennam incurrit... Non enim Deus ‘cum peccatum 

itentibus condonat, omnem poenam eis ignoscit, sed solummodo aeternam” (Abe- 
lard: eth. 19, P.L. 178, 664-665 B). “Multis de causis fideles invicem peccata con- 
fitentur... ut orationibus eorum magis adjuvemur, quibus confitemur, tum etiam quia 
in humilitate confessionis magna pars agitur satisfactionis, et in relaxatione poeni- 
tentiae magnam assequimur indulgentiam” (Idem, eth. 24, P.L. 178, p: 669 C). 

76. Idem, eth. 25, 672 sq. 
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for the convalescence of a patient; his chief function being the 


imposition of satisfaction upon the penitent for the remission of 
temporal punishment.” 


Hugh of St. Victor (d. 1141) did much to dispel the obscurity 
veiling the true nature of a Sacrament by working out a stable 
definition.”* He also listed Penance among the Sacraments and 
attributed sacramental efficacy to the absolution of the priest. Fur- 
thermore, Hugh was reluctant to accept the implication of the 
Abelardian theory that the potestas clavium had no direct bearing 
whatsoever on the removal of sin. But he was at a loss to explain 
how gratia gratum faciens could be the effect of an external opera- 
tion.*® The priest, he said, could forgive sin, but only through the 
special cooperation of God.*° However, any desire on the part of 
the reader to see in this concession even an indirect extension of 
the keys to the guilt of sin is frustrated when he adds that 
man can thus absolve from the vinculum poenae (i.e. eternal pun- 
ishment), but only after God has removed the vinculum culpae 
(guilt). This is truly a remarkable opinion. In the eyes of Hugh, 
the sinner, though justified by God, may still remain subject to 
eternal punishment.* 


77. “Ipse quippe Dominus Jesus se spiritualem medicum appellans, ait: Non 
est opus valentibus medico, sed male habentibus (M+. 9, 12). Hujus locus sacerdotes 
in Ecclesia tenent, quibus tamquam animarum medicis peccata confiteri debemus, ut 
ab eis satisfactionis catasplasma sumamus” (Idem, Sermo VIII, P.L. 178, 442 B). 

78. “Sacramentum est corporale vel materiale elementum foris sensibiliter pro- 
positum, ex similitudine repraesentans et ex institutione significans et ex sanctificatione 


continens aliquam invisibilem gratiam” (Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacramentis I, 9, 
c. 2., P.L. 176). 


79. “...mecesse est, ut Deus gratiam suam, quam peccantibus nobis subtraxerat, 
quando ad poenitentiam vivificandi sumus, sola misericordia nullis nostris meritis 
praecedentibus reddat, quatenus ipsa gratia adveniens cor nostrum a torpore infide- 
tatis et a peccati morte exsuscitet, ut sc. dum primum ipsa sola operante ad poeni- 
tentiam compuncti a vinculis torporis absolvimur, etiam ipsa deinde cooperante 
poenitentes a debito damnationis absolvi mereamur” (Idem, De Sacramentis Il, 14, 8., 
P.L. 176, p. 565 C). (Cf. Bon. IV. Sent., 474 ad 4): “Potestas clavis dicit potestatem 
creaturae rationalis nec concernit gratiam, sed quod exterius est.” 

80. “Deus per semetipsum, quando vult, sine humana cooperatione peccata 
dimittere potest, hi vero (sacerdotes)... nisi eo, a quo sunt hoc quod sunt, in eis et 
per eos operante et eis cooperante peccata dimittere non possunt” (Hugh, ibid. 566 A). 

81. “...quamvis iste, de quo loquimur, jam justus sit, quia non habet voluntatem 
peccandi et de praeteritis dolet, tamen nondum justificatus est, cum adhuc debito 
peccati teneatur. Cum enim vulnus per confessionem cordis jam ostensum sit medico, 
restat ejus recipere medicinam. Sed quis nesciat sacramenta esse medicamenta” (Hugh, 
ibid. 2, 7, 133 B; — Cf. Schmoll, op. cit. 47 5q.; Vacandard D.T.C. “Absolution,” 
Vol. I, 1, col. 170 sq.). 
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Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173) in his De Potestate Solvendi 
et Ligandi** upholds the theory of Hugh. He attempts to circum- 
vent the Hugonian dilemma of the coexistence of grace and lia- 
bility to eternal damnation by alleging that the patriarchs and 
prophets of old, despite their charity, were under sentence of the 
poena damni until released through the Redemption of Christ.** 
It is possible, he argues, that a man, though free of guilt, may 
still need the intervention of another power to liberate him from 
the consequences of sin. And so, whereas God remits the poena 
damni conditionally, it is the priest who removes it effectively. 

Peter Lombard (writing between 1145 and 1150) teaches that 
God not only cleanses the soul of the sinner from interior guilt 
(culpa), but also remits eternal punishment. This He does by illu- 
minating the soul with grace and inciting true contrition. True 
contrition, he argues, is informed with charity; and he who has 
charity is worthy of life; but no one can be deserving of life and 
death at the same time. Ergo.** In order to assign some sort of 
effectiveness to the potestas clavium he has recourse to the “osten- 
sive” theory whereby the power to bind and loose is reduced to 
the fruitless service of displaying the sinner as bound or loosed 


by God. According to the Master of Sentences, the penitent, though 
loosed by God, is not to be considered as such in the eyes of the 
Church until the priest has passed a confirmatory judgment.** He 
cites the case of the lepers who had been cleansed by Christ and 
yet had to obtain legal corroboration before being readmitted to 
community life. And to the priests of the New Law he applies 
the words of St. Jerome speaking of the priests of the Mosaic Law: 


82. “De potestate Solvendi et Ligand?’ (Richard of St. Victor; P.L. 196, 
col. 1159-1178. — Cf. Schmoll, 57 sq. op. cit.). 

83. ‘‘...absque dubitatione patriarchae et prophetae caritatem habuere et tamen 
tenebantur debito damnationis aeternae” (Richard; ibid. col. 1171). 

84. Idem., tbid. col. 1174. — Cf. Vacandard loc. cit. 

85. “Deus ipse poenitentem solvit a debito poenae, et tunc solvit, quando intus 
illuminat, inspirando veram cordis contritionem. Cui sententia ratio suffragatur, et 
auctoritates attestantur. Nemo enim de peccato vere compungitur, habens cor con- 
tritum et humiliatum, nisi in caritate; qui autem caritatem habet dignus est vita; 
nemo autem simul dignus est vita et morte: non est igitur tunc ligatus debito aeternae 
mortis” (Peter Lombard: In Op. Om., IV, Sent., 466, cap. 4). : 

86. “...etsi aliquis apud Deum sit solutus, non tamen in facie Ecclesiae habetur 
solutus nisi per iudicium sacerdotis. In solvendis igitur culpa vel retinendis ita 
operatur sacerdos evangelicus et iudicat, sicut olim legalis in illis qui contaminati 
erant lepra, quae peccatum significat” (Peter Lombard, ibid. 467, cap. 6). 
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non faciunt leprosos vel mundos, sed discernunt qui mundi vel immundi 
sunt.§7 


According to this theory, confession serves only as a norm for 
gauging the internal sanctity of the members of the visible Church. 
Absolution is, so to speak, a certificate of spiritual health issued by 
the priest which permits the penitent to partake of the Sacraments 
and associate with the other members of the community. There 
seems to be no essential distinction between binding and loosing 
in the internal forum and in the external forum. In both, the priest 
represents solely the authority of the Church. From the manifesta- 
tion of sins the confessor judges whether or not the penitent has 
found mercy with God; then, in the name of the Church, he pro- 
claims his status in the eyes of the Church.** 


Some authors cite Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) as an adherent 
of the above theory. In all fairness to Hales, however, it must be 
said that he did not teach the aforementioned doctrine; at least, 
not in the form proposed by Peter Lombard. To the contrary, he 
expressly ridicules this opinion: Haec sententia tam frivola est 
quam ridenda.®® According to Hales, the priest, cooperating with 


the authority conceded to him by God, absolves from sin. It must 
be noted, however, that the word “sin” often takes on the ex- 
tended connotation of punishment due to sin, when used by the 
Irrefragable Doctor.®° But we shall refrain from saying more con- 


87. St. Jerome, In Mi. lib. 3, c. 16, v. 19. 


88. “Et in remittendis vel in retinendis culpis id iuris et officii habent evan- 
gelici sacerdotes, quod olim sub Lege habebant legales in curandis leprosis. Hi ergo 
peccata dimittunt vel retinent, dum dimissa a Deo vel retenta iudicant et ostendunt. 
Ponunt enim sacerdotes nomen Domini super filios Israel, sed ipse benedicit, ut 
legitur in Numeris” (Lombard, Joc. cit. 467, cap. 6). 


89. Alex. of Hales: Summa Theologica, pars IV, q. 20, m. 3, a. 2. 


90. “Man darf nur nicht uebersehen, dass die Suende in zweifacher Weise 
erlassen werden kann, naemlich der Schuld nach und der Strafe nach. Dies haben 
schon namhafte Vertreter der Fruehscholastik betont... Namentlich seitdem die eigen- 
tuemliche Ansicht des Petrus Lombardus ueber die Bedeutung der sakramentalen 
Absolution in die Schulen Eingang gefunden, wurde oefters von den Theolo 
darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass die Suende auf mehrfache Weise nachlassen werden 
koenne. Der Priester, sagten sie, laesst im Bussakrament die Suenden nach, indem 
er etwas von der ihnen gebuehrenden Strafe nachlaesst”’ a Nikolaus, Geschichte 
des Ablasses im Mittelalter, Paderborn (1922), I, 256 ff). 
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cerning his opinion, for only in slight details does it differ from 
that of St. Bonaventure.®! 

Before taking up the doctrine of the Seraphic Doctor on the 
efficacy of the potestas clavium, it may prove of interest to single 
out the strange theory of St. Albert the Great (d. 1280). According 
to him, the keys, not unlike the Passion of Christ, have an antic- 
ipatory effectiveness.°? Supernatural sorrow being a prerequisite 
to sacramental absolution, by the actual imparting of ab- 
solution the priest remits only part of temporal punishment and 
contributes nothing to the removal of guilt and eternal punishment. 
But since the votum clavium was already present in the contrition 
of the penitent, the keys may be said to have part in the remission 
of guilt and eternal punishment.®* This remarkable opinion was 
contested by Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure. The latter 
pointedly observes that, did the mere proposal to submit sins to 
the potestas clavium actively contribute to their total remission, 
then the keys would be more effective in voto than in actu, which 
is ridiculous. 

Many other variations and vagaries of opinion anent the effec- 
tiveness of the power of the keys are to be found the old com- 


mentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. For a profuse and 
more explicit account of these, confer, among others, Schmoll and 
Teetaert.°* But from the foregoing it is sufficiently evident that 
a determined stand on the exact relationship between the potestas 
clavium and the forgiveness of sin had not been reached at the 


91. In fact, the texts of Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure on the treatise 
of the power of the keys are so remarkably alike that some writers have concluded 
that the Seraphic Doctor simply copied the doctrine of his Master; others think 
that the text as found in the Summa is not authentic, but an interpolation by another 
hand; others, again, see in this tract a youthful work of St. Bonaventure, written 
at a time when he was still greatly swayed by the authority of his teacher. This 
peculiar phenomenon should be cleared by the recent discovery of the Commentary 
- the Sentences of Hales. Cf. Schmoll, op. cit. p. 150; Vacant, D.T.C., “Alex. 

"Hales.” 

92. “Nihil prohibet operari clavem ante actum sacerdotis extra; sicut et gratia 
Mediatoris operata est antequam esset mediator in natura vera medietate” (Albertus 
Magnus, IV. Sent. d. 18, a. 1, vol. 19, 764). Ed. Borgnet, Paris (1894). 

93. “Dicendum quod sacerdos non potest absolvere a culpa et poena aeterna, 
sed tantum absolvit relaxando partem poenae nisi illo modo, quo supra dictum est, 
quod votum clavium est in contritione habendo vim quamdam ad remissionem totius 
peccati” (ibid. 775). 

94. Bon. Op. Om., IV, 473, opin. 1. 

95. Schmoll, op. cit.; Teetaert, A. (De Zedelchen, A). Doctrine d’ Alexander 
d’Ales au sujet du Sacrement de Pénitence; idem, La confession aux laiques dans 
PEglise latine depuis le Vile jusqu’au XWVe siecle, Paris (1922). te: 
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time of St. Bonaventure. In fact, the problem was practically in 
the same position as it had been a hundred years earlier (1150) 
when Gratian, after examining the opinions rife in his day, curtly 
remarked: 


Cui autem harum adhaerendum sit, lectoris judicio reservatur.** 


Progress had been made, it is true, in sacramentary doctrine, due 
to the impetus given by Hugh of St. Victor and to the development 
and stabilization contributed by the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
and by the Summa Theologicae of Alexander of Hales;* still, the 
question of the precise function of the keys in the Sacrament of 
Penance was to remain officially unsettled and open to controversy 
until the Council of Trent. 


RALPH OHLMANN, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


96. Gratiani Decretum, ed. Friedberg 1879, c. 89 (1189). 
97. Schwane: Dogmengeschichte der mitileren Zeiten, Freiburg in Br. (1822) 
661-664. 





FRANCISCAN AUTHORS KNOWN 
TO ST. TERESA OF AVILA * 


Among the many mystical writers the Church has produced, 
few, if any, have surpassed, or even equalled, St. Teresa of Avila. 
It is, therefore, understandable that those religious orders, whose 
members in former days contributed towards the formation of her 
great personality, have considered this a great honour, and that 
controversies have originated as to whose influence has been pre- 
ponderant. Thus for instance, when Mir in his book on St. Teresa’ 
claimed that the influence of the Dominicans had been greater 
than that of the Jesuits, Zugasti? immediately came forward with 
a denial. 

Although there is sufficient evidence to warrant an investigation 
and perhaps, as a third party, run away with the spoils and claim 
them for St. Francis, (Hoornaert says: “L’empreinte de la men- 
talité franciscaine dans les idées de Thérése n’est plus a décou- 
vrir;’ * and Etchegoyen writes: ‘‘Parmi les multiples influences du 
milieu, celle des lectures et des directions franciscaines nous parut 
prépondérante”)* still we refrain from making an attempt, not 
only because it is so difficult and dangerous to weigh off impon- 
derabilia, but also because in this essay we have restricted ourselves 
to tracing the influence of Franciscan authors only. 

The investigation as to the sources Teresa may have utilized, 
or the books she may have read, is of relatively recent date. In 1907 

* Editor's Note: The present article is a partly abbreviated translation of “Francis- 
caansche Lectuur van de H. Theresa” (Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica, 1 (1927) 
219-239) by Marius Lamers, O.F.M. The abbreviated translation is rendered by Achilles 
Meersman, O.F.M. of Karachi, India. While it is our policy not to republish already 
published researches, the relative inaccessibility of the original due to the devastation 
of so many European libraries coupled with the current interest in the Spanish 


Mystical School warrants our departure. 

1. Mibuel Mir, Santa Teresa de Jesés, su vida, su espiritu, sus fundaciones, 
Madrid, 1912. : 

2. P. Zugasti, Santa Teresa y la Compania de Jesus, Madrid, 1914. 

3. R. Hoornaert, Sainte Thérése, écrivain, Tournai, 1922, p. 156. 

4. G. Etchegoyen, L’Amour Divin, Essai sur les sources de Sainte Thérése, 
Bordeaux, 1923, p. 9. 
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the Carmelite Sisters of Paris could still write in the Introduction 
to their critical edition of St. Teresa’s works: 


Sainte Thérése est l’écrivain le plus personnel qu’ait produit le génie 
espagnol et t-étre le génie chrétien; chez elle nul emprunt d’aucune 
sorte, point d’études préalables, point de laborieuses recherches, mais des 
facultés brillantes, une sensibilité exquise, des intuitions philosophiques 
remarquables.® 


But, after the studies of Hoornaert, Etchegoyen and Morel- 
Fatio,® this assertion cannot be maintained, or else only with the 
necessary restrictions and reservations. The above writers have def- 
initely shown that contemporary authors and others have exercised 
their influence on St. Teresa. This however does not mean that 
any have detracted from her genius and originality. 

The first question we must now put is: Which authors did 
St. Teresa read? 

Very seldom does St. Teresa mention the source upon which 
she has — consciously or unconsciously — drawn and when she 
does, only in a general way, as e.g. “I have once read in a book...,” 
or, “As, I think, St. Augustine says...” A few times she names a book 
in which she had found an important instruction, e.g. Bernardino 
de Laredo, Subida del Monte Sion. Further in her Constitutions 
she lists a number of books which should be kept in all libraries 
of her convents. It may be presumed that she had read all of them. 
Finally, in the process of canonization, Mother Mary of St. Francis 
gives the names of a number of books which St. Teresa especial- 
mente read. 

Which books could they have been? In the first place they must 
have been in Spanish, since Teresa did not understand Latin, much 
less other languages. Further they must be writings which appear 
on the Index of the Grand-inquisitor Don Fernando de Valdés, 
for in the Book of Her Life she writes: “When many books, written 
in the vernacular, had been proscribed and therefore were not 
allowed to be read, I found this very hard. It had been a diversion 
to me to read some of these and I was no longer able to do so.” 7 


5. Ocuvres complétes de Sainte Thérése de Jésus, Paris, Beauchesne, 1907-10 
I Introd., xxiii. 

6. Bulletin Hispanique, 1908, pp. 87-94. 

7. Works of St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Translation, p. 210. 
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With the help of these data, it has been possible to compile 
a list of works — besides a few lives of Saints — i.e. those of St. 
Francis and St. Clare — which St. Teresa knew. They are: the 
Letters of St. Jerome; the Confessions of St. Augustine; the Mo- 
ralia of St. Gregory on Job; the Life of Christ by Ludolph of 
Saxony, translated into Spanish by Ambrosio de Montesino, O.F.M.; 
The Imitation of Christ; El arte de servir a Dios by Fr. Alonso de 
Madrid, O.F.M.; Tercer Abecedario of Fr. Francisco de Osuna, 
O.F.M.; Subida del Monte Sion of Fr. Bernardino de Laredo, O.F.M.; 
Oratoria de religiosos of Fr. Antonio Guevara, O.F.M.; the works 
and opuscules of Louis of Granada, O.P. and of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, O.F.M. 


From this enumeration, it is indubitable that Hoornaert could 
write : 


La majeure partie des livres d’ascétisme et de dévotion dont elle se 
nourrit de 1530 4 1560 ont pour auteurs des Franciscains.® 


It is of little importance for our investigation that Teresa read 
a book which happened to have been translated into Spanish by a 
Franciscan. Still we insert that Fr. Ambrosio de Montesino has 
been mentioned as translator of the Latin Life of Christ by Ludolph 
of Saxony, since we wish to point to the fact that Ludolph has 
greatly and extensively undergone Franciscan influence, something 
both Hoornaert and Etchesgoyen have failed to remark. Ludolph 
namely took as basis for his work the Meditationes of John de 
Caulibus, O.F.M. The Meditationes for many years ascribed to 
St. Bonaventure can often be found literally in Ludolph’s work, 
who then added to them numerous texts from the Fathers, theo- 
logical explanations and moral applications.® 

When St. Teresa writes:1° “He (Christ) certainly permits us, 
when we meditate on the Passion, to imagine more sufferings and 

8.. Hoornaert, /.c., p. 156. 

9. This has been proved by Livario Oliger, O.F.M. in Studi Francescani, Ott.- 
Dec., 1921, p. 143 and Gennaio—Marzo, 1922, p. 24. Miss Margaret Deanesly in 
Vol. X of the British Society of Franciscan Studies wrote an article entitled: ‘The 
Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus or Bonaventure,” in which she questions the 
authorship of the former. Fr. Cuthbert, O.F.M., “A Medieval Gospel-Story,” Eccl. 
Rev., LXVII (1922), 1-11 concludes his study by saying that the original text is 
the work. of a Franciscan, but not of Bonaventure..Cf. “De Pelgrimagie van bet 
Kindeken Jesus door Pater Franciscus Caurve, O.F.M.,” bewerkt door P. Ladislas 


Kerkhove, O.F.M., II, 28, Viaamsche Boekenballe, 1925. 
10. Oeuvres, l.c., V, Pensées I, 398. 
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tortures than the Evangelists narrate,” she is giving one of the 
basic principles of John de Caulibus, so that we may conclude in 
this instance to dependence on John through Ludolph of Saxony. 

But let us lay translations aside and ask ourselves what Fran- 
ciscan authors have influenced St. Teresa and our answer will 
enumerate the following. 


Fr. FRANCISCO DE OSUNA 


This Franciscan from Andalusia had occupied very high posts 
in the Order. At one time he was Commissary General for the 
Indies. Notwithstanding his manifold duties and the frequent 
journeys he had to undertake through the whole of Spain and into 
France and Belgium, he still found time to write many important 
works both in Latin and in Spanish. He died about the year 1540. 

In this article, however, we will only speak about one of his 
writings, which is also considered his most important one, viz. the 
Tercer Abecedario: Don Miguel Mir, who prepared a new edition 
of it in 1911 describes it as one of the chief mystical writings 
of Spanish literature. It was in many ways a pioneer work. As Walsh 
says: “Although the various stages of mental prayer had been 
recognized by many saints, no methodical attempt had been made 
to analyze and classify them until Osuna wrote this book.” Osuna 
himself refers to it as a brief outline or study of how one must 
prepare for contemplative life. He calls it an “Abecedario” or 
A BC Book because each one of the twenty-two Chapters of which 
it consists commences with a text, the first letter of each being a 
different one of the alphabet, and he terms it “Tercer” or third 
because he had already composed two other “Abecedarios” or A BC 
Books for beginners in spiritual life. 

This book influenced St. Teresa greatly. Very early, already in 
1536, she acquired it, when, only twenty-one years old, sick and 
over-wrought she had been obliged to leave The Incarnation. Jour- 
neying to Becidas to be treated by the famous (!) doctor there, she 
paid a visit to her uncle Pedro Sanchez de Cepeda, who gave her 
the Tercer Abecedario to read, and on her departure presented it 
to her. St. Teresa herself narrates in the Book of Her Life: 


11. Osuna, O.F.M., Tercer Abecedario, published by Mir in: Escritores Misticos 
Espafioles, Tomo I, 319-587. 
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On my way I received from my uncle, whose house, as I have already 
said, was located on the road thither, a book entitled: Tercer Abecedario, 
which treated of interior prayer. I had, indeed, read good books that first 
year and knowing the pernicious influence of the other (books) I had 
resolved not to touch wrong books any more; still I did not know how to 
cope with the problem of interior prayer, or how to concentrate within 
myself. I was, therefore, highly pleased with the book and decided to 
follow with all my strength the way pointed out to me. The Lord had 
already granted me the gift of tears, and I found delight in reading good 
books. Now I also began to set aside certain times for interior recollection, 


to go frequently to confession, and to follow the indicated road. This book 
was my guide.!? 


From the above it is clear that St. Teresa had difficulties about 
that form of prayer which both she and Osuna’* term oracién de 
recogimiento, the form of prayer transcending words, without 
well-distinguished logical sequence (or clear conceptions). In other 
words regarding this “prayer of recollection” St. Teresa had scru- 
ples. She practised it, at least at times, but she was unable to give 
an adequate explanation of the phenomenon, neither did she know 
whether it was good or evil. The Tercer Abecedario of Osuna 
gave her the desired explanation and peace of mind. 

Therefore we cannot easily over-estimate the influence of this 
book on St. Teresa. There she discovered what she was sorely in 
need of and that in a transition-period of her life. Years she studied 
the volume for she was unable to comprehend and realize all it 
contained at once. In St. Joseph’s Convent at Avila the copy she 
used is still preserved as a precious relic. Many verses are under- 
lined; other passages are marked with a cross, a heart, a hand. 
When, in later years, she herself began teaching her daughters, 
she always followed Ossuna in dubious questions, e.g. in the ques- 
tion of contemplating Christ’s humanity, the silence of the mind, 
seeking God in one’s own heart, the value of spiritual conso- 
lations.'* 

Not only did Osuna influence her life and doctrine; he even 
seems to have influenced her style. “It is a gift of God to receive 
Grace, another gift to be able to understand it. He who has re- 
ceived only the first knows that it is befitting to rejoice and remain 


12. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Translation, pp. 18-1 


9. 
13. Osuna explains this manner of prayer in the XIIIth Chapter of his Abece- 
dario; Cf. Osuna, l.c., p. 466. 
14. Hoornaert, /.c., p. 333. 
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silent, but he who has received both must be watchful over his 
words.” These words of Osuna’® St. Teresa underlined. Undoubt- 
edly she had received both gifts in overflowing measure, but a 
third had also been added to it, viz. to be capable of expressing 
with precision what she herself had internally experienced. Like 
other mystical writers she felt urged to make use of images and 
comparisons. Now in various places St. Teresa complains that she 
lacks a vivid imagination. This has often been interpreted as an 
expression of modesty on her part. But since the publishing of 
recent studies on St. Teresa’s sources, one is more inclined to give 
credit to her complaint, since it became apparent that she had 
greatly been inspired by the symbolism of traditional and contem- 
porary authors — therefore also by Osuna. Both Teresa and Osuna 
call a distracted mind a wind-mill, both compare the soul to a 
diamond, a crystal, or a garden pleasing to God, or to a dove, 
a phoenix, a silk-worm, a strong fort, etc. 

When in the Chapter XI of the Book of Her Life she wishes 
to give an explanation of the four degrees of interior prayer, she 
excuses herself for using a comparison: “I must here make use of 
a comparison. As woman I would rather not do this and simply 
write what they have told me to do, but it is so difficult for illit- 
erate persons like myself to express myself clearly, that I must do 
something about it.” She then continues and compares the soul 
to a garden that has to be furnished with water: “That garden, 
I think, can be supplied with water in four different ways: in the 
first place water can be drawn from the well by means of a bucket, 
which will cost a great deal of effort on our part; then water may 
be brought up by a water-wheel; further a river or creek can be 
made to provide it with water... finally it may rain copiously and 
the Lord may Himself finally sprinkle it, which last will not cost 
us any labour at all.’ '* Regarding this comparison St. Teresa her- 
self says: “I believe I have read or heard this comparison used in 
one place or another, but do not recall where, neither for what 
purpose.” 

Etchegoyen is of the opinion that in this passage St. Teresa 
remembers what Osuna writes in Chapter XVIII regarding interior 


15. Osuna, /.c., p. 351. Regarding Osuna’s influence on St. Teresa cf. W. T. 
Walsh, St. Teresa of Avila, IVth Edition, Milwaukee, 1944, p. 52. 
16. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Translation, pp. 72-73. 
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prayer being a seeking for God in our own heart to which he applies 
the text: “Bring water out of thy own cistern (Prov. V: 15).” He 
then continues: “In these few words the wise man mentions a 
cistern, a well and a fountain. The one is better than the other 
for a well is more than a cistern and a stream more than a well. 
In this manner does he refer to three classes of people: the be- 
ginners possess a cistern, the more advanced a well, the perfect 
a stream, which they share with others.’ A few lines further down 
he speaks about grace which pours down like rain, but he does not 
use this idea to introduce a fourth group of persons. 

It may be that St. Teresa indeed remembered this passage 
vaguely when she used her comparison, but even then she sur- 
passes the original. As a matter of fact with all dependence — if 
we may term it such — she maintains her own originality. We 
can, therefore, whole-heartedly subscribe to Hoornaert’s final con- 
clusion. 


Enfin, od elle surpasse son maitre de toute la hauteur dont le génie 
surpasse le talent, c'est dans l’analyse or. L’euvre d’Osuna est 
aprés tout dogmatique et l’analyse psychologique se borne 4 quelques traits 
généreux et souvent conventionnels. L’ceeuvre de Thérése est une ceuvre 
vécue, vibrante, pétrie avec toute la chair, tout le sang et toutes les fibres 
du ceur humain.'* 


Fr. BERNARDINO DE LAREDO 


In 1535 there appeared at Juan Cronberger’s Press at Seville 
a book entitled Subida del Monte Sion. \t appeared anonymously 
and as such it remained up to the edition of Alcala in 1617 when 
the following was added to the title page: 


Compuesto og Bernardino de Laredo, Frayle Lezo de la Provincia de 
los Angeles de la Orden del S.P.S. Francisco, como se colige de la quarta 

rte de las corénicas’® de la Misma Orden, aunque el autor par su hu- 
mildad no quiso manifestar su nombre. 


Having been born at Seville in 1482, he entered the monastery 
of San Francisco del Monte in 1520 (according to others in 1510). 
Before his entrance into the Order he had studied medicine for a 


17. Osuna, /.c., 2 527. 
ny 


18. Hoornaert, . 338. 
19. Refers to the icle of Mark of Lisbon, O.F.M. 
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number of years and had been court-physiciart to King John II of 
Portugal. He remained a lay brother up to the time of his death 
in 1542 (according to others in 1555). 

In 1521 or -22 Bernardino published a number of treatises on 
medicine. Ten years later his Subida del Monte Sion appeared. This 
work, described by Etchegoyen as “‘l’un des chefs-d’ceuvre de I’Es- 
pagne religieuse,” treats in three subdivisions on self-knowledge 
and detachment from the things of this world, on the imitation 
of Christ and on mystical contemplation. Undoubtedly St. Teresa 
must at times have smiled at some of Bernardino’s medical con- 
siderations which he sometimes gives with a certain ostentation 
and with references to the “Doctores médicos.” The third part 
especially, in which Bernardino treats on the “contemplacién pura 
y perfecta,” was of great value and help to St. Teresa. 

She discovered the book about the year 1556, therefore at the 
beginning of her — in the strict sense — mystical life, at a time 
when she herself did not understand what was going on within her, 
when her sisters in religion and she herself suspected it might be 
from the devil, although she interiorly and instinctively felt it must 
be God Who was working so prodigiously in her soul. The Saint 
herself writes: 


While I was consulting various books to see whether it was possible 
to describe the degree of prayer to which I had been lifted, I discovered 
in a book called Subida del Monte Sion, at the ges where it treats on the 


union of the soul with God, all the signs I had observed in myself when 
I was in this state of prayer transcending thought. Thus I generally termed 
this state, because when I found myself lifted up to this form of prayer, 
I was unable to think. I marked in the book the places where these phe- 
nomena were described and gave them the book, in order that he and 
the other saintly Reverends, the servant of God of whom I have spoken, 
could peruse it and tell me what I should do, whether they considered it 
necessary for me to give up interior prayer altogether, or whether there 
was reason for me to expose myself to these dangers.?° 


This first and strange account which St. Teresa gave of herself 
to Francisco Salcedo and Master Gaspar Daza has not been pre- 
served, or at least has not been traced up to now. After reading 
this report both Salcedo and Daza were of the opinion that she 
had been deceived by the devil. She herself had been fearful and 


20. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Transl. p. 186. 
FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 5 
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uneasy about it all, though in her heart she was convinced it was 
genuine and not from the devil. Perhaps while hearing the sentence 
of the two eminent theologians, she remembered these lines from 
Bernardino: “It is necessary to remark here something that is pos- 
sible, even certain, namely that a good number of readers, for lack 
of experience, will not understand some of the points we have 
explained, which for the more advanced are clear. But the mere 
fact of their not understanding is not sufficient reason to question 
the undoubted excellence of this divine practice.” But Teresa had 
promised to accept the decisions of her councillors. And they for- 
bade her this suspicious reading-matter, and suggested frequent 
Holy Communion and solitude. 

Fortunately she had other councillors too, who understood God's 
work and allowed her more liberty. She must have resumed her 
study of the Subida for otherwise it would be impossible to explain 
the literary relationship which exists between the two authors, 
something difficult to deny especially after the investigations of 
Hoornaert and Etchegoyen. Most probably St. Teresa drew from 
this source her knowledge of such terms as soul, mind, faculties, 
substance, etc., terms which confused her at one time and which 
Laredo so lucidly defines in his treatise. As proof for this literary 
relationship they point to the similarity which exists between Chap- 
ter XLVI of the Subida del Monte Sion and the fundamental plan 
of St. Teresa’s Castle of the Soul.. Bernardino de Laredo places the 
soul on a vast field, where it erects a castle of transparent crystal, 
with twelve towers of precious gems, to each of which are attached 
four shields. In the middle of the castle there is a beautifully- 
wrought Paschal Candle of which the wax represents Christ’s im- 
maculate flesh, the wick His soul, while the flame by the essence 
of its light signifies the Person of the Father, by its brilliance the 
Son, and by its clarity the Holy Ghost. The pure light of the candle 
shines forth through the crystal, and due to this light all the walls 
and towers and shields gleam with indescribable brilliance. Every- 
thing, therefore, comes* from the one candle “from Christ, who 
dwells in the centre of this celestial city erected in the soul, which 
in this manner receives the knowledge of things divine. 

With her natural good taste St. Teresa lays aside all details and 
retains the essence: the castle of transparent crystal and in the 
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centre Christ glorified. No candle with its strained symbolism. 
For her own purpose St. Teresa adds to the imagery of the castle 
various “moradas’” or apartments. 

Well-known is St. Teresa’s devotion to St. Joseph. Laredo in an 
appendix to his Subida del Monte Sion gives a brief treatise on the 
mysteries of St. Joseph. We do not possess sufficient data to prove 
Teresa's dependence on Laredo in this matter. At any rate she 
must have read these pages with more than ordinary devotion 
and interest. 

It is noteworthy and may serve as a proof of her independence 
that she neither enumerated this book nor the one by Francisco 
de Osuna among those she prescribed for all her convents. The 
reason must be this that from experience gained while founding 
her houses she had become frightened lest these treatises on mys- 
tical prayer be misunderstood or lead to errors and exaggeration. 


Fr. ALONSO DE MADRID 


Totally different in character from the works of Osuna and 
Laredo is the El Arte de servir a Dios of Fr. Alonso de Madrid. 
If for clarity’s sake the distinction is permitted we would say that 
it belongs not to mystical, but to ascetical literature. 

It was at one time a very popular book. In the sixteenth century 
alone it was reprinted no less than nine times. In 1903 it was re- 
edited by James Sala, O.F.M. according to the edition of 1570 and 
Miguel Mir republished it according to the Alcala-print of 1526.?! 
It was also translated into other languages.** The eminent Spanish 
critic Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo called it “una verdadera joya 
literaria.” 

Sr. Mary of St. Francis enumerates this book among the works 
St. Teresa “‘especialmente’’ read. The Saint herself says about it 
in the Book of Her Life: 


21. Fr. Alonso de Madrid, O.F.M. “El Arte de servir a Dios” in: Eseritores 
Misticos Espattoles, Tomo 1, 588-634. 

22. For instance it was translated into Latin by the secular priest Jan Hentenius 
and into Flemish or Dutch, by a Franciscan from Brussels. In Dutch or Flemish 
it had five editions, the last being Antwerp, 1682. Cf. Servais Dirks, O.F.M., Hist. 
7 . bibliogr. des Fréres Mineurs en Belgique et dans les Pays-Bas, Anvers 

1885) p. 174. 
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It is good for a soul, which as yet has not attained a high degree of 
sanctity, not to endeavour to go higher and let such a soul take this into 
account, for nothing would lead her more quickly into perdition. Having 
attained this height, she is able to perform many acts of virtue, can do 
much for God, can inflame her heart with love for God, can endeavour 
to strengthen her virtues. A book entitled E/ Arte de servir a Dios de- 
scribes all this extensively. For those who have arrived at this first stage, 


it is good to be recommended to read this book as the intellect has still 
to exert itself.23 


St. Teresa must have read this book at an early date, certainly 
while still at The Incarnation. Miguel Mir is of the opinion that 
she owed to the E/ Arte the habit she acquired of observing the 
movement of her soul, of analyzing her actions and discovering 
the motives, in one word, that she learnt there introspection of 
which she became the great mistress. 

Are there any traces in her works where this influence is dis- 
cernible? Hoornaert is of the opinion that especially in her Way 
of Perfection this influence can be traced.** 

It is regrettable that we possess so little knowledge regarding 
Fr. Alonso's life. The only other particular we know about him 
is that he is also the author of two other volumes, Espejo de ilustres 


personas*® and Siete Meditaciones de Semana Santa. 
a 


Fr. ANTONIO DE GUEVARA 


Among the books St. Teresa prescribes for all her convents 
we find Oratorio de religiosos y exercicio de virtuosos. The author 
of this treatise is the Franciscan, Antonio de Guevara, a most re- 
markable personage. Born of noble parentage, he was educated 
at the Court of Isabelle of Castile; after the death of this sovereign 
he joined the Order of Friars Minor where he applied himself 
most diligently to his spiritual life. Though he sought obscurity, 
he became so famous as a preacher that Charles V appointed him 
Court-preacher and later chronologer. After having been Grand- 
Inquisitor ate Valencia, he was chosen the Bishop of Guadix in 
1528 and nine years later of Mondognetto. He died in 1544 or -45. 

Opinions regarding his: person and achievements differ. Rene 

23. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Transl., p. 80. 


24. Hoornaert, L.c., p. 356. 
25. Mir. /.c., 635-648. 
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Costes criticizes both his character and his works rather severely.”® 
The Franciscan Martyrology of Arthur a Monasterio, O.F.M. calls 
him Beatus, a sign that within the Order he was considered a 
virtuous and exemplary religious. And in the chapel where he lies 
buried a plaque with the following inscription was placed: 


En sacer antistes, clarissimus orbe Guevara 
Artibus insignis, religione pius. 

Inclytus orator, coelestis preco — 
Caesaris interpres hystoricusque fuit 
Stemmata qui tegit sacco saccumque tiara 
Ornavit, niveo marmore nunc tegitur. 
Obiit anno MDXLV 


Regarding his literary productions, opinions again differ. His 
contemporary Vives disagreed with Guevara's new trend in writing, 
which consisted of an abundant use of paradoxes and parallelisms. 
A man with wit may make use of these, but it is dangerous for 
others who lack this talent to imitate this style.?7 

However it may be, it is certain that he was the most widely- 
read author of the sixteenth century. For those days it is remark- 
able the number of editions and translations one meets. Of his 
Marco Aurelio 6 Relox de Principes, Sbaralea enumerates four 
Spanish, five Italian, five Gernfan, one French and six Latin edi- 
tions.2* His Epistolas Familiares were edited six times in Spanish, 
twice in French, and once each in Italian, German and Latin. It 
was also translated into Dutch as were also his Aviso de Privados 
y Doctrina de Cortesanos and his Menosprecio de Corte y Alabanza 
de Aldea.*® 

His spiritual books, like his profane works, were assiduously 
read. His Monte Calvario on the Passion of Our Lord and the 
Last Words was reprinted five times in Spanish and was translated 
into both French and Italian. René Costes, who cannot be accused 
of being over-sympathetic towards Guevara says the following of 
this work: 


26. Bulletin Hispania, 1923, p. 305-360. 

27. Regarding his influence on pa Lily and English prose cf. Eduard Norden, 
Die antike Kunstproza, I, Leipzig (1898) 786. 

28. Wadding, Scriptores (Romae, 1906) p. 26; Sbaralea, Supplementum (st. 
Romae, a p. 81. 

29. W. Davids, Verslag van een onderzoek betrefende de betrekkingen tusschen 
de Nederlandsche en Spaansche Letterkunde in de 16e-18e eeuw, ’s Gravenhage, 1918, 
p. 104 ss. 
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En méme temps que l’Oratiore des Religieux, ot se résume toute I’ex- 
périence conventuelle de I’ancien moine, paraissait 4 Salamanque la pre- 
miére partie de son Mont-Calvaire, et cet ouvrage, ve l’auteur dédiait, 
non plus 4 Charles-Quint ou Franco de Cobos, mais a la majesté divine, 
est tout imprégné de tendresse chrétienne, presque mystique.*° 


It is reasonable to believe that St. Teresa read several of Gue- 
vara’s books. Positive proof we have only of this Oratorio de reli- 
giosos y exercicio de virtuosos (Valladolid, 1542). This treatise, 
like his other works ran through several editions and was translated 
into Italian, French, and Dutch. 

Hoornaert *" is of the opinion that St. Teresa recommended this 
book to her prioresses moved more by the author's fame, than by 
its contents. In itself this assertion does not seem to have any 
grounds. St. Teresa was not a person likely to be impressed by a 
name. Moreover when one scans the contents, we do not find 
Hoornaert’s supposition supported. Even though among the fifty- 
five chapters there are a few which are not applicable to her Car- 
melite Nuns, e.g. the twenty-eighth on partaking of meals outside 
the convent and the fifty-first regarding changing of residence and 
going out, still the book contains a treasure of wise counsels re- 
garding life in a religious house which were bound to please St. 
Teresa and prompt her to recommend the book. 

Etchegoyen claims to have found traces of Guevara’s influence 
on St. Teresa in her Modo de visitar los Conventos, Fundaciones 
and Constituciones. This may be true, but there is no clear proof, 
since in the meantime St. Teresa had gained sufficient experience 
to formulate practical regulations. Still it is not excluded that 
consciously or unconsciously she was influenced by what she had 
formerly read. 


St. PETER OF ALCANTARA 


In the course of her life St. Teresa enjoyed the friendship of 
having many and wise counsellors. But none of them was so highly 
esteemed and praised as St. Peter of Alcantara. Let us hear what 
she herself says about him: 


30. Bull. Hisp., Lc., p. 358. 
31. Hoornaert, /.c., p. 339. 
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He was already quite old when I made his acquaintance. He was so 
emaciated that he seemed to consist of roots of trees. With all his ay 
he was very friendly. Still he did not talk much unless he was ad . 
Then it was a delight to hear him, for he possessed a very clear mind.** 


It was he who, like his friend St. Francis Borgia, consoled her 
and assured her that those mystical phenomena she observed in 
her soul were indeed of God. It was he who together with St. 
Francis Borgia and St. Louis Bertrand certified that it was God’s 
will she should reform the Carmel. Finally it was this same St. 
Peter who wrote her that beautiful letter, dated 14 April, 1562, 
telling her not to accept any fixed income for her convents. Even 
after his death he influenced her. 


The same night St. Peter of Alcantara also appeared to me... He 
showed himself very angry and only said that in no circumstances was I 
to accept any fixed income and asked why I had not followed his counsel. 
With that he disappeared. I was entirely cast down.** 


However we do not wish to elaborate on St. Peter’s personal 
influence, as this really lies beyond the scope of this article. Those 
who desire to be more informed about this matter may refer to 
St. Teresa’s works themselves.** 


On St. Peter as writer St. Teresa notes the following: 


He wrote in Castilian a number of small volumes which are being 
used a good deal nowadays. For since he himself had practised it in the 
right manner, those writings are of great value for those who dedicated 
themselves to his manner of prayer.35 


That was of course the reason why she prescribes his booklets 
in her Constitutions. But which booklets — “libros pequefios de ora- 
cién” — does St. Teresa refer to? Between 1556 and 1560 there 
appeared at Lisbon (J. Blavio de Colonio) a book which, besides 
a treatise by Savonarola on the three vows, contained the following 
writings by St. Peter of Alcantara: Tratado de la Oracién y Medi- 
tacién; Breve Introduccién para los que comienzan a servir a Dios; 
Tres cosas que debe hacer el que desea salvarse; Oracién devoti- 
sima; Peticién especial de amor a Dios. The last four writings 

32. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Transl., p. 222. 


33. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Transl., p. 325-26. 


34. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Chapters XXX, XXXII, XXXVI, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, XL. 


35. St. Teresa, Book of Her Life, Dutch Translation, p. 244. 
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occupy together only a few pages. The Tratado de la Oracion y 
Meditacién, countless times re-edited and translated into almost 
every European language,** is really a compilation of Louis of Gra- 
nada’s larger work, but in his method of compiling his own per- 
sonality has had an influence. 

The above is the result of our investigation regarding the Fran- 
ciscan authors St. Teresa read and which most probably influenced 
her at least in some measure. Even though the study regarding 
probable sources St. Teresa drew from in composing her works, 
has as yet not been completed, still we doubt whether anything 
much will be added to the above list. There is of course always 
a possibility of new discoveries especially since many spiritual books 
were edited in Spain in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Did St. Teresa read many of them? Occupied as she was with 
founding her many convents and in writing her own treatises, we 
doubt whether she had much time to read. 

Still we dare ask the question whether she ever read the Libro 
de la Vanidad del Mundo and the Meditaciones del Amor de 
Dios of the once famous Fr. Diego de Estella, O.F.M., a cousin 
of St. Francis Xavier.*7 This great preacher was also one of the 
best writers of his day, something that says a great deal as it was 
the heyday of Spanish literature. His Meditaciones were praised 
and utilized by St. Francis de Sales, and Fénelon depends on him 
for his Traité de l’existence de Dieu. 

St. Teresa knew him personally during her second sojourn at 
Salamanca. When she moved from her first damp and half-ruined 
convent to the second one in the house of Pedro de la Banda, this 
was done with great solemnity. The sermon was held, as Ana de 
Jess writes, by one “de los mas famosos predicadores que aqui 
habia que era el P. Estella, por lo qual entendiamos se juntaria la 
mayor parte de la ciudad a nuestra solemnidad.” ** 

From the above it is clear that if we were to put the question 
as to which school of writers influenced St. Teresa the most, the 


36. Cf. A Golden Treatise on Mental Prayer by St. Peter of Alcantara, by 
G. S. Hollings (London; Mowbray, 1940). 
37. Diego de Estella (1524-1578), Meditations on the Love of God from 


Meditationes Devotisimas del Amor de Dios, sel. and trans. by Julia Pember (Sheed 
and Ward, 1939). 


38. Archivo Ibero-Americano, Anno XI, No. LXIV, 14. 
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answer would be the Franciscan school to which belonged such 
great lovers of God as St. Francis of Assisi and St. Bonaventure, 
St. Clare and St. Peter of Alcantara and a host of others. 


Abbreviated translation by 
ACHILLES MEERSMAN, O.F.M. 


Karachi, 
India. 





CAPUCHIN-FRANCISCAN RESPONSE TO THE 
REVIVAL OF SCHOLASTIC STUDIES 


HOUGH Scholastic Philosophy has undergone periods of de- 

cadence and decline, it has nevertheless lived on. History is 
witness to this. At stated periods its smouldering embers have been 
fanned by leading minds into living flames. The last quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw a Scholastic revival. Since then, it has grown 
steadily even to the present day, and gives promise of greater 
achievements in the future. 

In 1863 Canon Gaetano Sanseverino (died 1865) admirably 
attracted the attention of the scholastic world with his appreciative 
work on the Summa of the Angelic Doctor, entitled Philosophia 
Christiana cum Antiqua Comparata.' The powerful influence exer- 
cised by this work on philosophical minds of those years, can be 
gauged from the many and various discussions to which it gave 
rise, particularly in the universities of Italy. 

About this time (1863), Cardinal Joachim Pecci, Archbishop of 
Perugia, had been intensely interested in the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Sanseverino gave him the opportunity to confirm his appre- 
ciation for the theology and philosophy of the Angelic Doctor. 
He, however, was not alone in this endeavor. Other highly enlight- 
ened ecclesiastics, like Joseph Pecci (brother of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop), Matthew Liberatore, Aloysius Taparelli D’Azeglio, John 
Cornoldi, were working at the same time with scholarly tact and 
zeal on the Thomistic Synthesis.2 These men may be said to have 
constituted the fundamental strata for the Neo-Scholastic revival. 

After the election of Cardinal Pecci to the See of Peter, as 
Leo XIII, the revival assumed greater proportions. The newly- 
elected Roman Pontiff did not forget his Scholastic interests. As 


1. Cf. Fredericus Klimke, S.J., Institutiones Historiae Philosophiae (Rome, 
1923), II, 290. 


“+ 3 Mercier, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy (London, 1926), 
» 486. 
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Vicar of Christ, to whom par excellence belongs “the right and 
office of teaching and confirming the brethren in the faith,” * 
Leo XIII made manifest to the Christian world that Scholastic 
philosophy is the Philosophia Perennis. 


Intent upon achieving his purpose, he launched forth his re- 
nowned Encyclical, Aeterni Patris (August 4, 1879), in which he 
called for the study of Scholasticism. Quoting from the Bull of the 
learned Pope, Sixtus V,* he did not neglect to point to the Scholas- 
tic doctors of the golden, thirteenth century; and particularly, to 
the importance of the Seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventure and of 
the Angelic Doctor St. Thomas.® 

St. Thomas is called by the same Pontiff “the chief and master 
of all Scholastic Doctors.” * And because philosophy has no part 
which this same doctor did not touch with masterly thoroughness, 
he exhorted all to follow Thomas in the difficult field of philosophy 
especially in our modern times. Thus he wrote in part: 


We exhort you, Venerable Brethren, in all earnestness to restore the 
golden wisdom of St. Thomas, and to spread it far and wide for the de- 
fense and beauty of the Catholic Faith, for the good of society, and for 
the advantage of all science... 

Let carefully selected teachers endeavor to implant the doctrine of 
Thomas in the minds of students, and set forth clearly his solidity and 
excellence over others. Let the academies already founded or to be founded 


by you illustrate and defend this doctrine, and use it for the refutation of 
prevailing errors.” 


To assure the application of his Encyclical, the Pontiff estab- 
lished, in July, 1882, a chair of Thomistic philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. Canon Mercier, later created cardinal, was 
appointed its expositor.* In November, 1889, the Thomistic Ins- 


3. The Great Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (Benziger Bros., New York, 
1903), p. 34. 

4, Triumphantis, 1588. 

5. “Divino Illius munere, ait Sixtus V, qui solus dat spiritum scientiae et 
sapientiae et intellectus, quique Ecclesiam suam per saeculorum aetates, prout opus 
est, novis beneficiis auget, novis praesidiis instruit, inventa est a majoribus nostris, 
sapientissimis viris,- theologia scholastica, quam duo potissimum gloriosi Doctores, 
angelicus sanctus Thomas, et seraphicus sanctus Bonaventura, clarissimis huius facul- 
tatis professores, et primi inter eos, qui in sanctorum numerum relati sunt, excellenti 
ingenio, assiduo studio, magnis laboribus et vigiliis excoluerunt atque ornarunt, 
eamque optimam dispositam multisque modis praeclare explicatam posteris tradide- 
runt” (ex Bulla, Aeterni Patris, in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera Omnia, iussu 
impensaque Leonis XIII, P.M., Roma, 1882, I, x). 

6: Ibid., p. 48. 

7. Ibid., p. 56. 

8. Cf. Klimke, op. cit., II, 300. 
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titute of Philosophy was founded at the same university for the 
purpose of disputing with unbelieving scientists the ground of the 
experimental sciences.® In the Universities of Freiburg, Lille and 
Washington, and in the great seminaries, chairs of Thomistic phi- 
losophy came into existence at the Pontiff’s call. 

But, whereas Pope Leo XIII exhorted to the study of Scholastic 
philosophy and pointed to the Angelic Doctor as the master and 
guide to be preferred, Pope Pius X made the study of Thomas 
imperative. In order to make his meaning unmistakably clear, he 
explained that the Scholastic philosophy to be followed was that 
of Aquinas.’® Thus it was that the study of Thomas became oblig- 
atory, as a safe foundation for the study of theology in all sem- 
inaries both secular and regular." 

Benedict XV continued to stress the importance of the Neo- 
Scholastic revival. He also pointed to St. Thomas, as to the leading 
exponent to be followed in this age of rationalism and heretical 
modernism.'* And finally, Pope Pius XI, deeply interested in scho- 
lastic pursuits, advised professors of philosophy, when giving their 
lectures to clerical students, not only to follow the Thomistic 
method, but also the doctrine and the principles of the Angelic 
Doctor. 


This recommendation of Pius XI is a more explicit expression and a 
more detailed instruction on the teaching of thomistic philosophy. Where 
only the method of St. Thomas was followed, the Pontiff exhorted that 
also the doctrines and the principles of the Angelic Doctor be employed 
more studiously; since no other Doctor of the Church strikes such terror 
and fear in modernists and in other enemies of the faith as Aquinas." 


The Exhortations of the Roman Pontiffs, from Leo XIII to 
Pius XI, have found a ready response from all Superiors of 
Religious Orders within the Church. The Capuchin- Franciscan 


9. Francis T. Furey, Life of Leo XIII (New York, 1903), p. 111. 

10. Pascendi, September 8, 1907, Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capucci- 
norum, XXIII (1907), 313-314. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Cf. Motu Proprio, December 31, 1914, Analecta, XXXI (1915), 33. 

13. “Itaque in primis sibi curae habeant magistri Philosophiae in hac disciplina 
clericis tradenda non solum rationem seu methodum, verum etiam doctrinam et 
principia sequi sancti Thomae: idque eo faciant vel studiosius, quod sciunt nullum 
Ecclesiae Doctorem modernistis ceterisque fidei catholicae hostibus ita esse terrori 
ac formidini, ut Aquinatem” (De Sacra Clericorum Institutione, Typis Ployglottis 
Vaticanis, Romae, 1922, p. 14). 
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higher superiors, far from being an exception to the rule, have 
cooperated most faithfully with the promotion of Neo-Scholastic 
endeavors according to the desires of the Roman Pontiffs. 

They well understood however that those Pontiffs, who recom- 
mended the intellectual leadership of Aquinas, did not intend to 
abrogate the study of the Franciscan Masters and particularly of 
the Seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventure. And, indeed, it was Pope 
Leo XIII who wrote to the Most Rev. Bernardine of Portogruaro, 
Minister General of the Friars Minor, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1885, encouraging the study of Bonaventure together with 
Aquinas: 

Quaproper nullo modo dubitandum quin catholici praesertim juvenes 
in spem Ecclesiae succrescentes qui ad philosophica ac theologica studia 


secundum Aquinatis doctrinam sectanda se conferunt, perlegendis S. Bona- 
venturae operibus plurimam utilitatem sint hausturi... (Analecta, Il, 38). 


Likewise Pius X, writing to the Most Rev. Dionysius Schuler, 
Minister General of the Friars Minor, on April 11, 1904, pointed 
to the usefulness of Bonaventure by saying: 


Etenim Bonaventuram, utpote non suo dumtaxat saeculo, sed omni 
posteritati, quemadmodum caeteros summos Ecclesiae Doctores, datum divi- 
nitus, egregie — huic etiam aetati posse arbitramur, si, quod sperare 

t vestros labores licet, multo plures invenerit studiosos sui (Analecta, 
II, 161). 


On the centenary of the birth of the Seraphic Doctor, Pope 
Benedict XV wrote to Dom. L. Antomelli, Bishop of Bagnorea, 
a letter dated June 25, 1921. Among other things, the Pontiff 
places Bonaventure next to Aquinas, not only as a luminary of 
wisdom but also as an exemplar of Christian virtue: 


Vix attinet plura hic dicere de tanti viri excellentia, qui cum alter re- 
nuntiatus sit cum Aquinate princeps Scholasticorum et Seraphicus Doctor 
non solum mirificae sapientiae lumine -ed etiam virtutum omnium christia- 
narum laude in exemplum eluxit (S. Bonaventurae Opera Theologica Se- 
lecta, Ad Claras Aquas, 1934, p. xix). 


Not less clear is the recommendation of Pius XI. Writing to 
the Superiors of Religious Orders on March 19, 1924, he praised 
the works of St. Bonaventure and together with St. Thomas pro- 
posed him as a model of priestly virtue and learning: 
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Itaque sacerdotis tam saecularis, quam regularis, est, catholicam doc- 
trinam cum pervulgare latius tum uberius inlustrare ac tueri... Quod i 

cum Doctores illos mediae, quam vocant, aetatis neutiquam fugisset, iidem, 
Thoma Aquinate et Bonaventura, ducibus, toti in eo fuere, ut divinarum 
rerum cognitionem perciperent amplissimam cum aliisque communicarent 
(Analecta, XL, 120). 


Previous to the Neo-Scholastic Revival, the Capuchins had fol- 
lowed other laws on sacred studies, prescribed by diverse General 
Chapters. The Most Reverend Father General, Seraphin of Capri- 
collo, had issued a decree, approved by Pope Benedict XIV, wherein 
Lectors were exhorted to follow St. Bonaventure; and, if books 
could not be had containing the doctrines of the Seraphic Doctor, 
the doctrine of Scotus was to be followed.'* 

This decree was the first official prescription in the Capuchin 
Order with regard to the teaching of philosophy and theology 
according to the mind of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure. 
Thus Bonaventure became the established master and guide of 
Capuchin-Franciscans. And because “preference” has been correctly 
understood as “choice without exclusion,” Capuchin devotion for 
their Franciscan Master has not ceased; though preference has been 
given by the Roman Pontiffs to the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. 

For this reason the General Chapter held in Rome on May 9, 
1884, included in its Ordinationes both Bonaventure and Thomas, 
as true guides in philosophical studies according to the mind of 
Leo XIII.1° And the official commentaries on the Ordinationes of 
this same Chapter (LXV) confirm the standard of both the Sera- 
phic and Angelic Doctor; and admonish lectors to instruct the 
students always according to the mind of both Scholastic Masters.'® 

Later on the Most Reverend Venantius a Lisle-en-Rigault (Min- 
ister General, O.F.M. Cap., 1914-1920), quoting Leo XIII, en- 
couraged the friars in the study of St. Bonaventure; for, as the 


14, “In tradendo philosophiam, non sequatur quilibet P. Lector genium suum 
neque sensum recentiorum philosophorum, sed uti nostrae Constitutiones hortantur, 
sententiam S. Bonaventurae, aut dificientibus libris de illa tractantibus, sententiam 
Scoti in toto Ordine acceptatam, vel huic magis conformem doceat” October 6, 1757, 
Bullarium Ordinis Capuccinorum, VIII, 272. 

15. “In philosophicis atque theologicis facultatibus exponatur optima et tutissima 
doctrina Seraphici Doctoris $. Bonaventurae et Angelici Doctoris S$. Thomae, ad 
mentem Leonis XIII" Cf. Analecta, II (1885), 230. 

16. “Sedulo ergo curent Lectores, ut Philosophiae tyrones i faciant doc- 
trinam S. Bonaventurae et S. Thomae ceu verae scholasticae, cuius duces et genia et 
magistri praecipui sunt ipsimet Angelicus et Seraphicus” Ibid. III (1886), 105. 
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Dominicans followed and promoted the doctrines of Thomas, so 
the Franciscans should devote themselves to and follow the Sera- 
phic Doctor.'* 

Moreover, in his letter to all the brethren, dated January 6, 
1920, he gave a detailed analysis of all branches of knowledge. 
At the end of his masterly instruction on the teaching of philosophy, 
he reminded the friars of their Franciscan heritage and of the 
suitableness in giving a worthy place to the Franciscan School.*® 

One after the other the Ministers General of the Capuchin- 
Franciscan Order from the time of Leo XIII have stimulated the 
interest of the friars subject to them with their timely decrees in 
favor of the Neo-Scholastic Revival. Thus the Most Reverend Ber- 
nard Christen of Andermatt (Minister General, O.F.M. Cap., 1884- 
1908), responded most faithfully to the instructions of the reigning 
Pontiff. In his letter to the whole Order (February 2, 1901), he 
exhorted all the friars to greater fervor and love of study.'® Within 
precise terms he explained the essence of science. He defined 
scientific knowledge as a simple, uniform, and systematic cognition 
of things from their ultimate reasons and proceeding from prin- 
ciples which have been established with certainty.2° He appro- 
priately pointed out the difference between the intelligent man 
informed and learned in maay things, and the one whose learning 
is guided by scientific knowledge and wisdom. The latter, he ex- 
plained, is the one who possesses both theory and experience in 
the field of scientific knowledge.** 

The learned Minister General compares science to the sun. He 
most beautifully points out that, like the sun, all knowledge should 
not only give light but also warmth; it should not only animate, 
but should also function as a guiding beacon, leading to the 


17. ‘Vos autem Franciscales viri, Theologiae Magistrum habetis cuius volumina 
nocturna diurnaque manu catholicae doctrinae explanandae, versetis. Quemadmodum 
Patres Dominicani Angelicum Doctorem S. Thomam sibi vindicant, ita vos, Fran- 
ciscales, Doctorem Seraphicum S. Bonaventuram vobis jure quidem optimo vindicatis” 
Ibid. VII (1891), 60 Cf. also Vanantius a Lisle-en-Rigault, O.F.M. Cap. Monumenta 
ad Constitutiones Fratrum Minorum Cappuchinorum (Rome) 1916, p. 483. 

18. “Incongruum ergo non erit in scholis nostris dignum Franciscanae Scholae 
locum dare, cum sit nobis patrimonium quod repudiare non licet” Analecta, XXXVI 
(1920), 20. 
19. Ibid., XVII (1901), 73. 
20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 
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Creator.** Exactly in this lies the difference between a Bonaventure 
and a Zeno, an Augustine and a Plato, a Thomas Aquinas and 
an Aristotle, an Anselm and a Pythagoras. The pagan philosophers 
enlightened the mind but fell short to touch the heart and the 
will; this is characteristic only of Christian philosophers.”* 

Subsequently the Most Reverend Father General gives the 
reasons why scientific studies should ever thrive within Capuchin 
monasteries. Scientific studies should be pursued by the friars not 
only because of their inherent value, but also because of the 
Franciscan tradition. 

Moreover, the Capuchin-Franciscan, both as priest and as reli- 
gious, should love study. As a priest of the Most High, he is 
required particularly in our modern time to surpass those endowed 
with wordly learning; because from the lips of the priest should 
proceed science and wisdom, which are strong bulwarks against 
the waves of modern errors and corruption.** As a religious, the 
Capuchin priest is ipso facto a missionary; and from him, whether 
at home or abroad, whether in the confessional or in the pulpit, a 
full knowledge of the philosophical and theological sciences is 
expected.?® 

Furthermore, speaking of those studies which are of great 
importance, he points out in the first place the study of the hu- 
manities. They are necessary as a preparation for higher studies. 
Next in order, he recommends the study of philosophy, and calls 
this science ‘‘a branch of study that is a foundation of, a road to, 
and a handmaid of theology.” ** The goal, however, of all Capu- 
chin studies is sacred theology, the knowledge of which must be 
solid, profound, and complete. Complete theological knowledge 
embraces not only dogmatic and moral theology, but also the 


22. “Sed scientia non unice illuminare debet, spiritus humanus non est tantum 
oculus; ipsa ad solis instar in interiora cordis et animae penetrare debet, calefacere 
habet, roborare, animae voluntatem... Ipsa suis radiis spiritualibus hominis spiritum 
cognoscentem, amore in Deum fecundare atque animare debet” Ibid. 74. 

23. “Ex dictis patet quantum intercedat discrimen inter S. Bernardum, S. Bona- 
venturam et Zenonem, Magistrum Stoae; inter S. Augustinum, S. Thomam Aquinatem 
et ree ~ mere inter S. Anselmum et Pythagoram...” Ibid. 

id., 76. 


26. Ibid., 78. “Absolute necessaria autem nobis est solida philosophia... Philo- 
sophia est fundamentum theologiae, via ad theologiam, ancilla (sensu nobilissimo) 
theologiae...” ‘ 
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allied theological sciences, chief among these is ecclesiastical his- 
tory.?7 

In order to assure the teaching of solid philosophy in the 
Capuchin Order, the same Minister General reminded directors of 
education in the Order to work along the lines, traced out by 
Pope Leo XIII. He exhorted them particularly to follow the leader- 
ship of the Angelic and the Seraphic Doctors.2* And because 
special emphasis had been laid on the philosophy of Saint Thomas, 
he did not neglect to remind the lectors and students of philosophy 
and theology of devotion to the teachings of the Angelic Doctor.”® 
The exhortation closes with words of encouragement. Three ways 
will assure progress in study, namely, love of study, humble prayer 
and regular observance.*° 

This letter clearly reveals the close cooperation between this 
eminent Capuchin prelate and the Roman Pontiff in the Neo- 
Scholastic Revival. His fatherly instructions show forth earnest 
solicitude and interest. By making sure the fulfillment of the 
scholarly designs of Leo XIII, he proved himself to be a leader 
in the Scholastic movement. 

The next Minister General, the Most Reverend Pacifico Carletti 
of Seggiano, O.F.M. Cap. (1908-1914), followed his predecessor 
in furthering Neo-Scholastic activities in the Order. Well-known 
for his deep learning and governing ability in his mother-province 
of Tuscany, he continued with the same ability to govern the 
Capuchin Order after his election as Minister General. At the 
request of the Roman Pontiff,*‘ he founded the International 
College of St. Lawrence of Brindisi in Rome.*? The purpose of 
this undertaking was to give students of the Order an opportunity 


3B Ibid., 76. 
28. “Horum praecipui duces tam in philosophicis quam in theologicis semper 
sint et maneant duo illi Doctores a iy Angelicus Thomas et Seraphicus Bona- 


ventura, tantopere iteratisque vicibus a S. P. Leone XIII, glorioso regnante, com- 
mendati” Ibid. 77. 


29. Ibid., 79-80. 

30. “Inculcata et perspecta studiorum necessitate, quaedam adhuc indigitare 
velimus media, quae ad ea fovenda et perficienda conducere, ac nostris praesertim 
studiis adjumento incrementoque esse possunt. Primum est amor studiorum in 
Ordine... Alterum medium in studiis proficiendi est humilis oratio... Qua tertium 
et ultimum studii scientifici promovendi medium, observantiam regularem nomi- 
nabimus...” Ibid. 

31. Tbid., XXIV (1908), 171. 
32. Ibid., 346, 363; XXV (1909), 27; XXVI (1910), 110; XXVII (1911), 
225. 
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to pursue their studies of theology and philosophy, as well as of 
other important branches of scholarship under the direct influence 
of Rome. Moreover, it was foreseen that such a center of Capuchin 
learning would supply many provinces with able friars who, imbued 
with a love for study and ecclesiastical traditions, would encourage 
and develop the Neo-Scholastic movement. The same Minister 
General added a valuable library to the College, affording students 
numerous volumes in their work of reference and research.** 

In one of his letters to the brethren of the Order, Pacifico 
exhorted the friars to love study; and, at the same time, not to forget 
the duty to pray and to strive after Franciscan holiness. Study, 
indeed, is necessary; but it must never become the gateway to pride. 
He admonished them to have ever before their eyes the example 
and leadership of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, and thus carry 
out with all simplicity of heart the decrees of Leo XIII and of 
Pius X.*4 

Pacifico of Seggiano was followed as Minister General of the 
Order by Venantius a Lisle-En-Rigault (1914-1920). In his learned 
and instructive letter to the friars, he re-echoed the willing response 
of his predecessors to the enlightening and disciplinary exhortations 
given by the Pontiffs of the Neo-Scholastic era. 

By way of introduction, the brethren were reminded of the 
pernicious errors that threatened society. He spoke of the place 
occupied by philosophy in the clerical curriculum, and pointed to 
the réle it plays as a rational foundation for the study of theology.** 
And because the Philosophia Perennis had been attacked and 
supplemented by the false trends of a Descartes and a Malebranche, 
of a Kant and a Hume, of a Rosmini and of a Bergson, as well 
as of the Modernists, the Church in the person of the Roman 
Pontiffs has seen fit to obstruct these channels of modern errors 
by pointing to the authority of the great Scholastic Doctors and 
particularly to that of the Angelic Doctor.** 


33. Cf. Felice da Porretta, O.F.M. ae Memorie dei FF. Minori Cappuccini 
della Toscana (Florence, 1931), p. 81. also Analecta XXVI, 38-40, 110-111; 
XXVII, 249-253, 356-373; XXVIII, 18, es ig 358; XXIX, 334, 359; XXX, 171, 
178, 179, 181, 275, 369, 370; XXXI, "48-5 

34. ‘Analecta XXIV, 339; XXVI, 13. 

35. Ibid., XXXVI, 12. 

36. Ibid., 15-20. 
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Furthermore, the distinguished Capuchin General explained in 
precise terms the reciprocal relation between theology and philos- 
ophy. He emphasized the great service of philosophy to theology, 
for it furnishes to theology reasonable explanations of fundamental 
problems. Philosophy investigates and expounds the nature of a 
contingent being and of a necessary being, the meaning of nature 
and of the laws of nature, the nature of miracles and the laws of 
nature consequently suspended by them, etc. 

Apart from the study of logic and philosophy, other sciences 
are necessary. Lest some sciences might be overlooked or omitted, 
the Most Reverend Prelate enumerates those to which special 
attention be given, namely: algebra, geometry, and trigonometry; 
physics, chemistry, and natural history; biology, physiology and 
zoology; botany, crystallography, and minerology; geology, cosmo- 
graphy and astronomy.** 

The exhortation continues reminding the friars to be solicitous 
in the acquisition of ancient and modern languages, because with 
the knowledge of a new language a new soul is acquired.*® Sub- 
sequently the importance of theology is stressed, and with it, 
church history and sacred oratory. 

It may be seen that this Circular Letter gave to the Capuchin- 
Franciscan Friars not only a fervent message to study, but also 
guidance in what to study according to the spirit of the Neo- 
Scholastic movement as promoted by the Roman Pontiffs. More- 
over, it called the attention of the superiors to the duty of being 
conscientious in the appointment of lectors, on whom is incumbent 
the higher education of clerics in philosophy and theology. 

Alluding to the decree of Pacifico of Seggiano,*® the Most 
Reverend Father Venantius did not neglect to remind provincial 
superiors that they must have lectors trained for the doctorate in 
philosophy, theology, and canon law at the Gregorian University, 
or at some university in their own province, provided that said 
university be approved by the Holy See. And in order to shorten the 
years of study in Rome for students in sacred Scripture, attendance 


. Ibid., 20. 

. Ibid., 24-28. 

. Ibid., 28. 

. Ibid., XXIV, 346. 
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at a university in the mother-province is recommended, as long as 
it is a center of learning approved by the Roman authorities.** 

Pope Pius XI, in his Apostolic Letter De Seminariis et De 
Studiis Clericorum (August 1, 1922), enjoins superiors of sem- 
inaries to have Scholastic philosophy taught according to the mind 
of the Angelic Doctor. The vigilant eye of this Pontiff, however, 
did not overlook the possibility of drawing wisdom also from 
other scholastic masters.*? 

The Capuchin-Franciscan response to this appeal of the Roman 
Pontiff was as immediate as it was forthcoming. The Most Rev- 
erend Joseph Anthony of San Giovanni in Persiceto, Capuchin 
Minister General (1920-1926), readily seconded the injunctions 
of Pope Pius XI. In his Letter to all the friars of the Order, he says: 


There is nothing which Mother Church has emphasized and more 
urgently advocated than that the doctrine of Aquinas, should be followed 
in philosophical and theological studies... Let no one dare to refuse to give 
ear to these frequent a . 

The doctrine of Saint Thomas should, therefore, be the foundation 
and rule of our ecclesiastical instruction... Science based on such a founda- 
tion will be made admirably complete and perfect with the doctrines of 
our Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventure.** 


These words are, indeed, indicative of the responsive attitude 
of the Order towards the Neo-Scholastic revival. And in the har- 
monious application of these pontifical decrees, the strengthening 
process of Neo-Scholasticism may be readily seen. Neo-Scholastic 
activity, thus promoted and encouraged by the highest superiors 
of the Capuchin-Franciscan Brotherhood, has proceeded with steady 
step and is giving promise of more substantial progress. Every 
Capuchin Province today has its own Seraphic colleges and sem- 


41. Ibid., XXXVI, 85. 

42. “Confecto igitur litterarum curriculo, nostri alumni, ut sacrae theologiae 
aptam preparationem adhibeant, minimum biennio diligentissime in Philosophiae 
studio versentur. Scholasticam intelligimus Philosophiam, a sanctis Patribus Scholaeque 
Doctoribus quadam laborum continuatione naviter expolitam, ac denique opera et 
ingenia Thomae Aquinatis ad summum perfectionis gradum adductam...” De Sacra 
Clericorivta Institutione (Rome, 1922), p. 13. 

43. “...Nihil scilicet Ecclesiae Matri antiquius fuit quam, ut in studiis philo- 
sophicis ac theologis, quidquid de doctrina Aquinatis sequenda semel atque iterum 
sancivit fideliter servetur; totque vocibus nemo sit qui aures claudere praesumat... 
Doctrina itaque Divi Thomae debet esse nostrae Ecclesiasticae institutionis funda- 
mentum ac regulu... Scientia autem tali fundamento innixa mirabiliter complebitur 
atque perficietur doctrinis laudatissimis nostri Seraphici Doctoris Bonaventurae” 
Litterae Encyclicae, August 15, 1922, p. 42. 
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inaries. And these seminaries are given lectors most of whom have 
been educated within the shadow of the Gregorian University. 

With the administration of the Most Reverend Melchior of 
Benisa (1926-1932), the establishment of the long-planned College 
of Saint Lawrence of Brindisi was realized at Assisi on Novem- 
ber 4, 1930.** For a long time it had been the aim of the Order 
to have a Capuchin-Franciscan house in the town where the Seraphic 
Founder, Saint Francis, was born. The need for such an establish- 
ment grew more urgent as the number of Capuchin friars venerating 
the relics of Saint Francis and visiting the Franciscan shrines in- 
creased.*® 

The foremost purpose of the College at Assisi was, however, 
to correspond with and cooperate in the Neo-Scholastic revival. 
In this Capuchin center of studies, a select group of Fathers was 
placed in order to continue the Franciscan, intellectual activities 
traditional in the Franciscan Order. They specialized in Capuchin- 
Franciscan research and have brought to light many theological and 
philosophical contributions made by the Capuchin friars in the 
four centuries of the Order’s existence.** 

The first president of the College, appointed by the Minister 
General himself, was the Very Reverend Cuthbert of Brighton, 
ex-Provincial of the English Capuchin Province and an eminent 
author. Other Fathers from diverse Capuchin Provinces were se- 
lected to help in the work. These friars, standing high in the 
intellectual sphere, have divided among themselves the scien- 
tific work. 

The Collectanea Franciscana, the official, scientific periodical of 
the Order and a very symposium of Capuchin scientific research, is 
published by them.*? Through this periodical, the Fathers at the 
College have been constantly working to unearth many eminent 
writers of the Order and to make their precious contributions better 
known and appreciated. This work at Assisi’s Capuchin College 
again manifests the deep interest of our Capuchin-Franciscan Friars 
in the present-day Scholastic restoration. 


. Analecta, XXVI, 307. 
Ibid 


. Ibid., XLVI, 307. 
. Ibid, XLVI, 115. 
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From the first quarterly installment (January, 1931), the Col- 
lectanea Franciscana has put forth a wealth of scientific mono- 
graphs, which have, indeed, revived Franciscan interest in the 
theological and philosophical contributions of the almost for- 
gotten, yet eminent, thinkers of the Order. 

Of great interest is the series of monographs of Fr. Augustine 
de Cornero, O.F.M. Cap., wherein he brings to light some of the 
greatest luminaries of the Order. In easy and flowing Spanish, he 
recounts the Capuchin precursors of Fr. Bartholomew de Barberis 
in the study of St. Bonaventure.** Later he gave us a critical expo- 
sition of Fr. Valeriano Magni, O.F.M. Cap., and of his philos- 
ophical activity. In four lengthy treatises, Valeriano’s philosophical 
career and work was published in the Collectanea.*® 

Fr. Hubert of Maguntia, O.F.M. Cap., published a profound 
study of Scotus entitled De Convenientia Doctrinae B. Joannis Scoti 
circa Essentiam Sacrificii Eucharistici cum Definitionibus Concilii 
Tridentini.° And Fr. Romualdo Bizzarri, O.F.M. Cap., has written 
a learned and interesting treatise, De Aesthetices Rudimentis.™ 
Fr. Humilis of Genoa, O.F.M. Cap., with sure, philosophical touch, 
extols the Seraphic Doctor in his Doctrina Sancti Bonaventurae de 
Distinctione Attributionis;®® while Fr. Paolino of Cassacalenda, 
O.F.M. Cap., affords an intellectual treat with his historical mono- 
graph, I Cappuccini nel Concilio di Trento.** 

Worthy of mention are the two monographs of Fr. Melchior 
of Pobladura, O.F.M. Cap. on Fr. Pedro Trigoso, O.F.M. Cap., who 
was an eminent exponent of Bonaventurean studies;** and the Scotis- 
tic contribution of Fr. Aniceto of Mondanedo with his Abstraccion 
y Realismo segun el Beato Juan Duns Escoto.*® 

These are but a few of the learned writers in the Collectanea. 
Their work, however, gives satisfactory evidence of the interest 
taken by the Capuchin friars in the Neo-Scholastic movement. More- 
over, apart from the Collectanea, other works have been undertaken 


48. Collectanea Franciscana, 1 (1931), 184 et seq. 

49. Ibid., III (1933), 67 et seq. 209 et seq., 347 et seq. 518 et seq. 
50. Ibid., I, 215 ef seq. 

51. Ibid., 492 et seq. 

52. Ibid., III, 321 et seq. 

53. Ibid., 571 et seq. 

54. Ibid., V (1935), 45 et seq.; 370 et seq 

55. Ibid., VI (1936), 529 et seq.; VII (1937), 5 et seq. 
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by the Order. It was also during Melchior of Benisa’s administration 
as Minister General of the Order that the gigantic work of editing 
several quarto-volumes of the scholarly works of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi has taken place.** Since this saint was an alumnus of the 
Venetian Capuchin Province, the work was confided to a select 
group of the province under the able guidance of Edward of Alen- 
gon, O.F.M. Cap., and Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap.57 

The first volume of the multiple work of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi, i.e., the Mariale, was published at Padua, 1928; the second 
volume, in three tomes, also at Padua, in 1930 Tomus I, in 1931 
Tomus II, in 1933 Tomus III. The title of this threefold volume 
is Lutheranismi Hypotyposis. The third volume, Explanatio in 
Genesim, was published in 1935 at Padua. The fourth volume, 
Quadragesimale Primum followed in 1936; and the fifth volume, 
Quadragesimale Secundum, divided into two distinct tomes, in 1938 
and 1939, at Padua.®* 

The works completed thus far have not only helped but also 
brought the cause of St. Lawrence of Brindisi for the Doctorate 
more closely to the pontifical decision. This was the report of the 
Most Rev. Vigilius of Valstagna, ex-Minister General, who after 
the publication of the seventh tome of the Opera Omnia, declared: 
Causa Doctoratus S. Laurentii a Brundusio in optima via est ut 
concludatur (cf. Analecta, LIV, p. 136). Since then the eighth tome 
of the Opera Omnia has been published. 

It is not without reason that Capuchin higher superiors have 
urged the publication of the Opera Omnia. This great and saintly 
Capuchin friar was perhaps the greatest mind, and certainly ranked 
among the first intellectual giants, of his period. In the course of 
his eminent, religious life, he was appointed provincial not only 
in his mother-province but also in Tuscany, Switzerland, and 
Genoa.*® His election to the supreme post of authority in the Order 
(May 2, 1602) was followed by an unusual constructive activity 
with regard to studies and apostolic preaching. As Visitator and 
Commissary General of Cologne and Bohemia, Lawrence came into 
close contact with Protestant strongholds: and with his eloquence 


. Analecta, XLVII, 197. 

. Cf. S. Laurentii a Brundusio Opera Omnia (Padua, 1930), I, xv. 
. Cf. ibid. 

. Ibid., I, viii. 
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and unction, brought back many to the fold of the Catholic 
Church.®° 

His learning was admirable. ‘The facility, with which he ac- 
quired knowledge of foreign languages seemed almost miraculous. 
His memory was prodigious. Because of his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of political philosophy and diplomacy, he was entrusted time 
and time again with delicate, diplomatic missions to King Philip IV 
of Spain, to the kings of Germany and to other princes particularly 
in Italy.*' His extensive works are classified as apologetico-homil- 
etical, exegetical and polemical. He died at Lisbon in 1619. 

Neo-Scholastic work was also done by the Capuchin friars of 
Barcelona, Spain. Theirs is a Miscellanea Lulliana, consisting of 
twenty-four well written treatises on the thought and times of 
Raymond Lull., the renowned philosopher and mystic of Majorca, 
Spain. Among these treatises, the one which attracts attention is 
that of Fr. Andreu de Palma, Majorca. The author gives a detailed 
analysis of the relation had and the interest taken by the Capuchin 
friars in the works of Lull.®* These same friars also published a 
Miscellanea Thomista in commemoration of the sixth centenary 
of the canonization of the-Angelic Doctor.** Elsewhere in the Order, 
there has been a growing literary activity, and authors in all 
branches of knowledge have multiplied considerably in the last 
fifty years. 

The Most Reverend Vigilius a Valstagna (Minister General, 
O.F.M. Cap., 1932-1938), in a circular letter to the brethren (Rome, 
November 1, 1932), exhorted all the students and Fathers of the 
Order to devote themselves to scientific studies. He expressed, 
moreover, his desire that the friars should particularly give them- 
selves to those studies which have some relation to the Capu- 
chin Order. 

He praised very highly the work accomplished thus far by the 
College at Assisi, and exhorted the students of the International 
Capuchin College in Rome to take a lively interest in and make 
known the seraphic beauty of Capuchin spirituality.** It was also 


‘! 60. Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap., The Capuchins (London, 1928), II, pp. 
286-297. 
61. S. Laurentii a Brundusio Opera Omnia, I, viii. 
62. Estudis Franciscans, XLVII (1935), 5-24; cf. also Amalecta, LI, 149. 
> Cf. Estudis Franciscans XXXVI (1924). 
64. Analecta, LXVIII, 234. 
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his most earnest wish that study extend not only to the historical 
development of the Order but that it should include also the in- 
tellectual, scientific, literary and artistic activities.°° 

At the seventy-second General Chapter of the Capuchin-Fran- 
ciscan Order (June 6-11, 1938), the Most Rev. Donatus of Welle, 
O.F.M. Cap., was elected Minister General. In his first allocution 
to the assembled Capitulars, he pledged to continue the program 
of his predecessors with regard to studies.* 

For many years Rector of the Ethiopian College within the Vati- 
can City, the newly-elected General fittingly recommended scientific 
studies in the Order. And, indeed, in his first letter to all the 
brethren he advised lectors and professors to assemble under the 
direction of the Provincial of each Province at stated times and 
discuss methods and progressive means in the education of youth.* 

Moreover, in order that the instruction of future educators in 
the Order be thoroughly Franciscan, he advised that a Chair of 
Franciscan Studies be inaugurated at the Capuchin International 
College of Rome.** And in order to promote the spirit of study, 
which goes hand in hand with regular observance, the same Minister 
General pointed out the places which should be closest to the 
heart of every Religious, namely, the cell, the choir and the library. 
The cell is a place of quiet and retirement, of prayer and study; 
the choir is a place of Divine Office, of prayer and of meditation; 
the library is the place where we may converse with books and 
acquire knowledge in conformity with our state of life.® 

During the present administration of the Donatus of Welle, 
O.F.M. Cap., the Direction of the Collectanea Franciscana has 
been transferred from Assisi to Rome.” It is now known as the 
Historical Institute of the Friars Minor Capuchins and occupies a 


= Ibid., XLIX, 3. 

Cf. Analecta, LIV, p. 150. 

roy Ibid., p. 233. 

68. “Quo facilius instructio magis franciscana eorum qui futuri sunt nostrae 
iuventutis Educatores obtineatur, statuimus, de consensu Rev. mi Definitorii Generalis, 
Cathedram de rebus franciscanis cognoscendis in nostro Collegio internationali de 
Urbe a cuius praelectiones initio huius ipsius anni scholaris incipi iussi- 
mus” [bi 

69. “In. cella quies, oratio solitaria, studium; i in choro officium, oratio communis, 
meditatio; in bibliotheca libens conversatio cum libris et acquisitio scientiae statui 
nostro conformis” Analecta, LIV, 234. 

70. Cf. “Monitus” in Collectanea Franciscana, October, 1940. 
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section of the International College in Rome, directly under the 
supervision of the Minister General.*! The purpose of this Institute 
is to seek and bring to light, to comment upon and clarify hidden 
literary works of those Capuchins who have excelled in learning, 
in holiness of life, and in the apostolic ministry.%? 


To carry on this work, the Friars assigned thereto by the Min- 
ister General in Rome must do research-work. They are td seek 
and collect whatever is noteworthy in the lives and works of the 
writers of the Order. The fruit of such literary endeavors is pub- 
lished in the Collectanea Franciscana. This quarterly publication 
includes monographs on theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, hagio- 
graphy, missionary enterprises, literature, the arts, disciplinary and 
doctrinal documents.’* In general, the Collectanea Franciscana is 
a Capuchin-Franciscan organ containing whatever is of historical 
interest to the Order. 


When the news of the election of the Most Rev. Donatus of 
Welle, O.F.M. Cap., reached Vatican circles, His Eminence Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant without hesitation wrote a letter to the newly- 
elected General. His Eminence, among other things, expressed his 
gratitude for the splendid work accomplished at the Ethiopian 
College. For, “The Congregation (for the Oriental Church) bears 
witness to the fact that this Institute has risen to a new life; and 
has been admired and praised by all, including the honored ex- 
pression of satisfaction of the Pontiff himself...” ™ 


Despite the tragic handicaps of a world at war, the present 
Minister General has done his heroic part in keeping the flame of 
scientific studies, particularly in Rome, still burning. With the re- 
turn of peace, more is expected; so that, under his leadership and 
encouragement, scientific studies in the Order will continue their 
march onward and upward with greater strength. Perhaps at the 
end of his administration, some eminent Prince of the Church will 


71. Analecta, LVII, 28. 
72. Ibid. 
73. Ibid., p. 31. 

74. “Lopera svolta dalla P. V. nel Pontificio Collegio Etiopico sara recordata 
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rise and say to him, as did Cardinal Tisserant: “The Capuchin 
Order bears witness that through your vigilance, scientific studies 
in the Order have risen to a new life; and have been admired 
and praised by all.” 


MARCELLUS MANZO, O.F.M. Cap. 


Friary of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
New York City. 





_ FATHER ANTHONY MENZANI OF CUNA 
(1650-1729) 7 
INVENTOR OF “THE BALM OF JERUSALEM” 


In 1686 a Franciscan Father arrived at Jerusalem from Tuscany 
to serve the Holy Land, and was appointed infirmarian, chemist 
and physician by the custos. For some forty-three years he fulfilled 
these duties assiduously, and served in the meantime many of the 
other duties of his fellow friars at the Holy Places. After prolonged 
experimentation this friar discovered the famous balm, and although 
this balm was sought after for two centuries and became a famous 
specialty of the Franciscan monastery at Jerusalem, little is known 
of its inventor. The following few pages are devoted, then, to a 
first attempt to place the life of this friar in print. 

Father Anthony Menzani was born on March 3, 1650, and en- 
tered the Order of Friars Minor at La Verna, the holy mountain 
of the Stigmata of St. Francis. Under the well-known Father Thomas 
of Cetica he studied the sacred sciences from 1674 to 1677, and 
was then promoted to the priesthood and ordained by the Cardinal 
of Florence, F. Nerly. After his-ordination he graduated as lector 
and preacher and studied to proficiency the medical sciences out- 
side the convent — in all probability, as was the custom of the 
Italian friars of those days.” 

Upon assuming his position as infirmarian and doctor at Jeru- 
salem, his task required that he minister to the illnesses of the 
friars, and of the laity irrespective of religion, sex, or age, which 
meant always to be at the behest of the public. Not the least dis- 
comforting sequels of such ministration were the angry complaints 
and the occasional persecutions which followed should his skill 


1. A short necrology written by his friend Fr. Bonaventure of Danzic is 
published in the Diarium Terrae Sanctae (Jerusalem, 1910), p. 98. This is imperfect 
in some respects. See also Catalogo dei Religiosi della Prov. delle SS. Stimmate in 
Toscana quoted by Mencherini in the Annali di Terra Santa of P. A. Cirelli, O.F.M. 
(Quaracchi, 1918), p. 319. 

2. B. Innocenti, O.F.M., Operette e lettere inedite di S$. Leonardo da Porto- 
maurizio (Arezzo, 1925), p. xi. 
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be deficient or erring. Oriental peoples, as Father Roger remarks, 
believed that their cure depended greatly on the goodwill of the 
doctor.* Alongside the persecutions, though, and greatly more con- 
solingly ran the many spiritual delights which came with the 
alleviation of suffering and the bringing of living faith through 
baptism to the dying infant,‘ as well as to the dying aged.® And 
not the least of Father Anthony's joys were those occasions which 
permitted him to enter into some onetime religious house now a 
mosque prevented to the entrance of the Christian under pain of 
death. The Venetian priest, Bartholomew Angeli, a pilgrim in 
Jerusalem in 1700,° speaking of the Cenacle says: “Entrance here 
is absolutely prohibited to the Christians. Some time before my 
arrival in Jerusalem entrance to it was acceded to the infirmarian of 
the Franciscans as a singular favor for having cured the dying 
Pasha. The Santons did not dare to object to the order of the Pasha 
who had given him permission to enter every Sanctuary freely; 
nay, they begged him to cure one of their colleagues who had been 
abed for a long time. The prudent infirmarian tried his best to 
avoid the engagement because he knew how difficult it was to cure 
that disease, and also because he foresaw that his life hung in the 
balance. In fact, if the sick man die under his treatment, they could 
accuse him of his death. However, by no means could he avoid 
their request and had to attend on the invalid. Fortunately he was 
successful in restoring his health. The result, however, was not 
sO propitious to the poor Fathers, because, when the Santon re- 
covered, the Chief of the Santons went to the convent of Saint 
Saviour to accuse, with fictitious zeal, the infirmarian for having 
profaned the mosque. For such a profanation the penalty was death 
to himself and the other friars. The Superior to avoid further 
vexations abated this zeal and fury with a purse.” 

Of further present pertinent interest is the ruling made by the 
Minister General of the Franciscan Order in 1650 forbidding all 
friars practising the medical profession to cater to the illness of 


3. La Terre Sainte, i Petit, 1664), p. 312. 

4. P. Morone da Maleo, O.F.M. Terra santa nuovamente illustrata, 1 (Piacenza, 
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but cf. ‘Fr. Francis of Politio, Navis peregrinorum (MS in the Archives of St. Saviour) 
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women. This ruling was answered by the friars of the Holy Places 
with the following: “Many times the Pasha or another of power 
among the Turks commands the guardian to send his infirmarian 
to their houses, and in these cases it is impossible to refuse. To 
attend Turkish women, then, and not the Christian could be the 
occasion of scandal.” * The difficulty later reached the attention of 
the Pope, Clement X, who allowed priests the practice of the 
medical profession in such cases. The Bull granting permission is 
dated July 7, 1670 and entitled Cum sicut dilectus. 

Contemporary evidence of the activities of Father Anthony is 
available from Cardinal Cozza’s Diary of the Holy Land. Cardinal 
Cozza was Custos of the Holy Land from 1709 to 1715, and in his 
Diary for 1710 he acknowledges the activity of the friar infirma- 
rian. He states that he behaved always as becomes a friar, giving 
good example both to the faithful and the infidel, and that prac- 
ticing his medical art day and night he brings health to the souls — 
and bodies of men even in the midst of the danger of the plague.® 
The great charity of Father Anthony and his excellent knowledge 
of medicine and surgery find an accord of praise from Brother 
Eugene of Saint Francis, an Augustinian brother who fell sick 
while on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.® Records of his being 
assisted in his work by others of the community at Jerusalem attest 
that Brother Nicholas of Lucca helped him for some sixteen years 
until he died of plague, while Brother Bernard of Serzio assisted 
for about three years, and Brother Gaudens of Padua ‘‘able apothe- 
cary and surgeon” died attending the plague-ridden victims of 
Acre in 1702.?° 

Since there were about one hundred Franciscans in Palestine™ 
and oftentimes sick pilgrims the convent of St. Saviour maintained 
a large infirmary. Father Anthony being discrete in 1696 had sixteen 
more rooms added and in 1721 erected an altar with a wooden 
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statue dedicated to St. Didicus — the Patron of the Infirmary.!? The 
statue still remains in situ. 

Though the Pharmacy at Jerusalem finds mention early as 1620 
and then as “beautiful” and although in that same year there was 
a brother surgeon'® attendant on it, the real development never- 
theless must be ascribed to Father Anthony. An interesting descrip- 
tion given by Elzearius Horn, O.F.M. living in Palestine during the 
lifetime of the inventor of the balm introduces us to a detailed 
summary of its support and content. “The Pharmacy is sufficiently 
provided with medicaments and tonics for the sick bought by the 
benefactions of charity — especially those of the “‘serenissima’” Re- 
public of Venice. As you enter on the right and left sides you may 
see minerals within wooden boxes; fruit and fruit stones, mixtures, 
pills, poultices, cerates, wrapped in paper; salts, waters, resins, 
juniper berries, marrows and ointments kept in glazed pots; vin- 
egars, distilled waters, wines and all other juices and essences of 
alcohol; also balms, preserves, electuaries, hock, oils kept in glass 
vases or glazed containers with large or small mouths so that they 
could be poured more commodiously; aromatic spices, flowers, 
barks, roots, dried-up herbs, precious stones, balms in pots, tin pyxes 
or glasses, etc. Outside the pharmacy, besides a cistern off the 
corridor we notice two laboratories screened from the sunshine but 
not dark, in which there are several kinds of pharmaceutical im- 
plements, ovens and furnaces for testing, or supplying heat as the 
operation demands.” '* The same Father Horn describes a number 
of pharmaceutical objects and many signs used in the pharmacy to 
save time. Sometimes these are letters, e.g. B for bath, QE for 
essence, sometimes a variously shaped cross for — dependently — 
glass, vinegar, or talc; a triangle with the vertex up to denote fire 
or down to denote water; a square for urine, a crescent for silver, 
etc. Sometimes a round line or lines indicate an action to be per- 


12. Castellani, O.F.M., Catalogo dei firmani di Terra Santa (Jerusalem, 1922) 
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formed as to precipitate, to distil; or to indicate a state of the 
medicine as distilled water, or precipitated medicine, etc. All this 
tells us of a steady and assiduous work done in the silence of these 
rooms. Father Anthony loved his pharmacy and consequently he 
was always busy there, busy with the manipulation of substances, 
or sending for raw materials or implements. In response to one 
such request we have the record of his having received three boxes 
of “fonderia’ from the Grand Duke of Florence in answer to his 
request for one.'® In The Book of Conductas’® we find mention of 
many commodities brought from Europe at this time, e.g. a retort 
from Venice, chlorine and cinnamon from Portugal, groceries from 
Venice, “panna purgativa” from Naples and not seldom spectacles. 
To form some idea of the plenty and the variety of the medicines 
of the time we need but take a glance at the beautiful glazed vases 
preserved in the Flagellation Museum.’* These bear the names of 
over one hundred and ninety different components. Although they 
are certainly posterior to Father Anthony we may reasonably pre- 
sume that a great number substituted for the old ones used by him. 

Twenty-two years after Father Anthony’s death Frederic Hassel- 
quist, the Protestant Danish doctor and member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Upsala and Stockholm relates in his diary of his voyage 
to Palestine: “April 16 (1751) I visited something which I consider 
one of the rarities of Jerusalem. It is the Pharmacy of the Latins 
which may be accounted the most precious in the world from the 
great number of drugs and medicines we find there.” 1* 

And this brings us to the description of the balm itself. The 
same doctor writes: “There they (the Franciscans) prepare the 
famous Balm of Jerusalem, which is a mixture of different balms 
and aromas dissolved in alcohol. You can find 150 ducats’ worth of 
them every year at the summer solstice. It is excellent for the 
healing of recent wounds, but I do not think it can be safely 
swallowed as it is too hot. They administer it to those who -spit 
blood and for contusions in doses of ten to twelve drops.” 


15. Fr. Anthony of Cuna Relazione sincera del viaggio fatto nel procacciare 
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For twenty-four years Father Anthony used his best exertions 
to find an effective balm, and when after many experiments he 
emerged successfully, he made his discovery known in Milan in 
1719 through Joseph Pandolfo Malatesta.’® In his papers he enu- 
merates first the forty ingredients of which the balm is composed, 
and then the relative dose to be administered. We find among the 
ingredients four kinds of roots, as those of carlina and gentian, 
incense, myrrh, rose leaves, citron, viol and various other ingre- 
dients in some cases still unknown to modern pharmacists. The 
Balm itself was of four kinds. With great exactness Joseph Pan- 
dolfo speaks of its preparation, composition, use, and finally some 
of the recoveries occurring from its use. These were of such various 
ailments as wounds, colic, fistula, and preservation from plague, 
and took place at such various places as Jerusalem, Ain Karem, 
Acre, Beirut, Constantinople, Palermo. We may quote one such 
case. “Here in the Holy City of Jerusalem a Swiss pilgrim, a lieu- 
tenant of the Guards of His Holiness (probably Nicholas Raumann 
or Joseph Accarmann, pilgrims in 1702),*° suffering for many 
years from heart trouble and having been unsuccessfully treated 
in Rome, came in search of a cure. I made him take our balm for 
two full months, and he was cured and set out again comforted.” 
“In Constantinople Our Father of the Holy Land was angling to- 
gether with the Bailiff of Venice and the Ambassador to the Otto- 
man Porte. Pulling out an anthrax, which has a poisonous thorn 
in its head, he suffered a wound in the hand which caused a severe 
pain. After such a wound nothing but amputation can save the life 
of the victim, but being anointed with our balm he recovered in 
two days.” 

The Pharmacy of the Holy Land has been closed since the 
beginning of the current century and the Balm is no longer avail- 


19. Four pages of the account are kept in the Archives of St. Savior. The 
réclame. was printed in Valenza (Imprenta de Francisco Brusola, 1815) Maravillos 
as virtutes de Balsamo que se compone en la Botica de los Padres de San Francisco 
del Convento de San Bn de Jerusalem; in Italy, Le mirabili virtt del Balsamo 
composto nella Speziaria dei PP. Minori Osservanti del P. S. Francesco nel Convento 
del SS. Salvatore di Gerusalemme, and afterwards in Diarium Terrae Sanctae (1910) 
pp. 99-111. A short recipe of the balm is given in P. Cesaris Nuovo dizionario di 
iwiee (Lod, 1904) p. 98; S. Plebani Dizionario poliglotta di farmacia (Milan, 
1895), p. 84ff. : en ee 

? Fr. Francis of Politio Navis Peregrinorum for 12th April, 1702; Cirelli 
Annali, p. 219. 
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able. Any judgment regarding the truthfulness of the assertions of 
its inventor — however unseemly or extravagant they may at times 
appear — cannot therefore be made with certainty. Some healing 
power may without hesitancy be given it, and the fact that until 
the close of the last century requests for it came from Europe and 
Asia is not entirely a negative recommendation. 

The series of plagues which so devastated Europe time and 
again were not without their significance in the life of our infir- 
marian and doctor. Presenting his balm to the public Father An- 
thony affirmed its usefulness for preservation from the Plague then 
spreading. He writes: “In Acre the Dutch Consul delivered the 
whole family of a great Dignitary of the Church by having them 
take our balm three times a day. In Beirut the Capuchin missionary 
saved the dying son of a Catholic through giving him twelve drops 
of it in cordial water.” 

We may easily gauge the speedy renown which any medicine 
even purporting to alleviate the distresses of the Plague might 
acquire, seeing what destruction it spread and what little efficacy 
any of the older medicines had as an antidote. Francis of Flora, 
Custos of the Holy Land, notified the Pope in 1693 that thirty-two 
of his friars had died that year attending the sick.?! Himself in- 
disposed Father Anthony returned to Europe this same year, but 
returned inside eleven months. On the 22nd of April, 1711, Custos 
Lawrence Cozza put the convent of St. Saviour under quarantine?? 
commanding its absolute segregation under pain of excommunica- 
tion, and upon the death of Brother Francis of Carniola still more 
stringent precautions were taken. It is interesting to note the in- 
scription posted on the refectory door: “Notice that the main pre- 
caution is to pray to God for preservation.” In this Plague as in 
the former one, the balm of Father Francis acquired a further 
medicamental renown. 

Plague, however, scarcely constituted the main hardship of th 
friars of this day; wars productive of booty and ransom served the 
preoccupation of the Arabs.?* Every pretext advantageous to this 


21. Lemmens Collectanea, p. 97. 
22. Cozza Atti, pp. 122, 123, 125, 139-40, 212 


23. Lemmens Collectanea, p. 39-45, Acta I, pp. 385-87, 293-4; Cirelli, Annali, 
pp. 192-217. 
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end served as an incentive, e.g. the conversion of someone to the 
Catholic Church as was the case at Beit Jala, the greediness of the 
Pasha, the repair of the dome of the Holy Sepulchre. The latter 
enters prominently into the closing years of our account. In 1691 
the Franciscans noticed that the cone-shaped dome was in need of 
repair and expended considerable money obtaining the requisite 
permission. Having overcome many difficulties and having the 
material ready, the machinations of the Greeks and the Turks 
interposed revoking the permission. The following year upon the 
payment of a large sum of money to the Turks the permission to 
transport the requisite materials from Europe was granted. June 22, 
1698 a cargo of beams in transit from Jaffa to Jerusalem suffered 
attack near Ramle by 300 men from Hebron. One friar was se- 
riously wounded and in successfully robbing the caravan some of 
the Turks were likewise wounded and killed. These tidings reaching 
Jerusalem provoked a riot in which the convent was besieged and 
the death ofthe friars demanded. The besiegers, however, were 
bought off and the riot subsided. But, still not an end. In retaliation 
for an attack on Jaffa by the Knights of Malta in which stores of 
booty and some captives were taken?* an enraged mob assailed 
the convent at Jerusalem crying “Death to the Franciscans.” The 
dismayed custos summoned his religious to the convent chapel and 
imparting general absolution exhorted them to prepare for death. 
The convents at Ain Karem and Bethany were likewise subjected 
to attack about this time. The friends of the friars again came to 
their assistance and release. Some twenty-one years later the con- 
vent again came in for assault. “The Mograbins,” writes Father 
Ladoire®® the Vicar of the Holy Land at the time, “unsuccessfully 
attempted to break down the door, and then climbed onto the 
nearby terrace, which was higher than ours, to fire on the friars. 
Uur Father the surgeon, who went up there to defend the convent, 
was wounded in the head losing consciousness. In the meantime 
some others of the Turks had broken down the door and had 
penetrated into one of our gardens as far as the door of the mill 
and the cellar. As the friars were in the chapel recommending 


24. On the act of piracy of the Knights of Malta which caused great mischief 
to the Cutody see Scerri, O.F.M. Malta e i Luoghi Santi della Palestina (Malta, 
1933) pp. 32-44; Lemmens Acta I, 278. 

25. Voyage, p. 120. See also Lemmens Acta I, p. 356; Horn, p. 260. 
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themselves to God, at last, thanks to Heaven, the Pasha arrived 
on the scene with his army and intercepted the imminent massacre 
of the Franciscans.” Reminiscent of these attacks are the lines 
written by Father Anthony: “...in a foreign country where hatred 
triumphs over love, the many uprisings cause a loss of life and 
the pillage of property.” 

The reiterated difficulties fell short however in preventing the 
friars from restoring the somewhat dilapidated cupola of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and after prolonged negotiations the French Ambassador, 
John Louis D’Usson, Marquis of Bonnac, obtained permission for 
this work in 1719. The conditions laid down by the Sultan required 
the returning of one hundred and fifty Turkish slaves from Europe 
inside two years. In default of the fulfillment of this condition he 
was decided to enslave all the Franciscans. The Custos of the Holy 
Land sent fathers in quest of slaves to the courts of Europe. To 
France went Father Marcellus Ladoire who availed himself of the 
opportunity to publish his Voyage fait a Terre Sainte en l’année 
MDCCXIX (Paris, 1720); to Spain Father Francis of Puerto 
author of Patrimonio Seraphico; to the Empire Father Agapitus 
Haikler who wrote an interesting Relazione sincera about his 
voyage. Its first editor Fr. A. Cirelli*® draws attention to the 
elegant phraseology reminiscent of Benvenuto Cellini. At the age 
of sixty-nine Father Anthony set out for Jaffa on November 15. 
We will note but a few of the incidents credited to this enterprise. 

Upon arriving at Leghorn Father Anthony proceeded to Genoa 
where he presented the Commissar with the dilemma of his con- 
freres in the Holy Land. He then proceeded to Florence and inter- 
viewed the Grand-Duke Cosimus III. “We will console you,” an- 
swered the Grand-Duke, and he ordered his Secretary of State 
Marquis Rinucinni to donate sixteen slaves, and placed an open 
carriage at the disposal of the friar on his way to Rome. 

News of the transaction having reached Pope Clement XI, he 
showed his displeasure for any return of slaves to the Turks, saying 
that throughout the future different dealings would have to take 
place between the Pasha and the Christians of the Holy Land, 
and this present trafficing might afford a very undesirable precedent. 

26. Annali, p. 319, 355 and 337. Cf. also Scerri, p. 51; Lemmens Acta I, 353. 


Cirelli, p. 329 transcribes from the archives of St. Saviour papers of release for 
slaves of Genoa, namely Abdalla of Smyrna, Said and Cinora. 
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In explanation Father Anthony showed how the Franciscans were 
not primarily implicated as the transaction took place between the 
French Ambassador and the Turks, while the Franciscans merely 
availed themselves of the opportunity to repair the cupola of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This repair demanded all urgency for extrinsic 
reasons, viz. to deter the Greeks from usurping any rights ne- 
glected by the friars. The Holy Father understood the difficulties. 
Toward the completion of his mission and as Father Anthony was 
about to set forth he tells us that ‘‘a slave called Mohammed sent 
me a memorial in which he begged me to have mercy on him, 
because he had been serving in the convent at the time of Fr. 
Raphael (Ventayol, 1709) and he had a sister in Jerusalem. Hearing 
a “sister” I remembered how a fidgety Turkish woman used to 
instigate the Turks against us, as if we were responsible for her 
brother's captivity. Then I wrote to H. R. H., the Secretary of War 
through the Marquis Rinucinni begging him to obtain from H. R. H. 
in the name of the Holy Land that that slave be set free and an 
end be put to the trouble. The Grand-Duke with his usual clemency 
at once sent the papers of his liberation.” Embarking on the 22nd 
of June, 1720 on the “S. Giovanni Battista” owned by Captain 
John Cantelmi and taking along six slaves donated by Genoa and 
sixteen from Tuscany, he reached Civitavecchia on the twenty-sixth 
to take eight slaves donated by the Pope and on the 11th of July 
he was in Malta. Here the Grand-Duke D. Mark Anthony Zondo- 
nari of Siena released forty slaves. The banter that took place at 
their release and the ensuing incident have a certain quaint humor. 
“Are these not stalwart knights I give you, my countrymen?” 
queries the Grand Master. Father Anthony replied with familiarity, 
“They will prove very excellent pages since there is a hundred 
years’ old youth in their midst who has been a writer in these jails 
some fifty years.” The dry humor of the friar provoked the laughter 
of the potentate and he gave him another slave instead of the 
centenarian. 

On August 27 he landed at St. Stephen where he found the 
eighty slaves sent from France. All were shaven, washed and dressed 
in new garments and then presented to the Sultan by the first 
dragoman of the Embassy, Farsetti. When the Sultan saw them 
he said, “Thank the Ambassador for these fine and clean shaves,” 
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and went on, “but are not these slaves you present to the Great 
Sultan mostly old and decrepit?” With this he abruptly dismissed 
the page. The Ambassador was indignant at the trick played on 
him in presenting such nondescript and depleted beings toward 
the fulfillment of his promise. Again, however, a substantial don- 
ation to the Sultan’s friends stayed any further trouble and re- 
taliations. In Father Anthony's absence five hundred workmen and 
fifty-three master builders were busy with the repair work on the 
cupola while some five hundred camels carried building material 
to the Holy City. 

As the Pope had foreseen the Sultan considered the transfer 
of the slaves a precedent, and in 1722 a Turkish ship drew into 
Malta in search of a further cargo.2* The preparedness of the 
Grand Master Manoel De Vilheema soon persuaded Captain Abdu 
Agha to withdraw. A letter left with the Grand Master advised 
the latter to release what Moslem slaves he held, ‘‘otherwise he 
would rue it.” The Grand Master fully aware of his strength 
notified the Sultan’ that the condition for the return of the Moslems 
was the setting free of the Christians. 

In 1707 a strange and in the history of the Holy Land unique 
event took place in Jerusalem. The Discretorium or Council of the 
Holy Land elected a new Custos in place of the one appointed. Fr. 
Cajetan of Palermo, the one chosen by the Discretorium, certainly 
was not unworthy as he died with a reputation for sanctity, nor was 
he unlearned as his Mistica Teologia attests, but he was rather victim 
to the intrigue of an interested European government. The first 
to receive illicit appointment in this election was Father Joseph 
of Sternaia. Following upon his refusal “Father Anthony of Cuna 
was tumultously elected and likewise did not accept.” 2° To some 
extent his being chosen and his refusal of the appointment in this 
act of insubordination bring out alike his natural eminence in the 
affairs of the Custody as well as his admirable integrity. This is 
further substantiated by the fact of his having been a member of 
the Custody Council for the Italian nation at different times as 

27. E. Rossi, “Una intimazione di una squadra turca a Malta nel 1722” in 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Roma, 1928), pp. 306-311. 

28. Lemmens Acta, I, 310; on Fr. Gayetan see Acta Ordinis Minorum (Qua- 
racchi, 1921), pp. 40-41. From 1622 to 1709, as Lemmens remarks (Acta, II, xiii) 


custodes were chosen from Spanish countries and perhaps the strange insubordination 
of the Discretorium may be attributed to opposition to this policy. 
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in 1697 and 1722-1724.*® His self-sacrificing piety and charity as 
physician, his assiduous devotion to work, and his full knowledge 
of Custody affairs acquired during his prolonged stay in Palestine 
gained him great esteem. This sense of responsibility evidenced 
itself in his corresponding with the Propaganda on the imprudent 
management of the Procurator Brother Luke of Poveda who caused 
great mischief to the Holy Land. Contemporary witness substan- 
tiate his information in this regard.*° 

In 1724*' he made his last visit to Italy to take some gifts or 
“sanctuaries” to the Grand-Duke John Gastone who succeeded 
Cosmos III and to solicit help for the Custody. On April 11 of the 
succeeding year he returned to his infirmary and pharmacy. His 
long labors for the relief of suffering finally draw to a close when 
in 1727 he was no longer able to participate in the services in the 
church, and on November 11, 1729 he fell ill. “Provided with the 
Holy Sacraments and amidst the grief of his brothers,” as we read 
in the Registro dei Religiosi*® he gave his soul back to God in 
the seat of his labors. 

Every year the necrology of the Holy Land perpetuates his 
memory as physician and apothecary and wishes him eternal rest.** 


P. B. Bacatti, O.F.M. 


Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 
Flagellation Convent, 
Jerusalem. 


29. Registrum ordinationum Discretorii, MS in the Archives of St. Saviour for 
the 2nd of Oct. and the 18th of March, 1697; Registro a MS in the Ar- 
chives of St. Saviour for the 2nd of April, 1722; Libro nuebo from 20th Sept., 1722 
to the 7th Feb., 1724. 

30. Lemmens Acta II, 9; Cirelli Annali, pp. 338-9. 

31. Lemmens Acéa Il, 139. 

32. Registro dei religiosi morti in questa S. Custodia dal 1641 al 1767, MS 
in the Archives of St. Saviour on the date of the death. 

33. Castellani Necrologium Terrae Sanctae (Jerusalem, 1923) for Dec. 2nd. 





MISCELLANEA 
SCOTUS’ TEACHING ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 
Il. ON THE NATURA COMMUNIS 


Serious students of the history of Medieval Philosophy have reached 
the conclusion that Scotus does not teach an “ultra-realistic” theory as re- 
gards the problem of universals. A real universal nature in things outside 
the mind is entirely foreign to the philosophy professed by Duns Scotus. 
This definite result is the fruit of painstaking research done by both Fr. 
Parthenius Minges, O.F.M.1 and Johannes Kraus.? Their excellent work has 
closed another chapter of serious misunderstandings of Scotistic doctrines. 

However, the encouraging agreement of these two scholars concerns 
only the main point, viz. the denial of a Platonic realism in Duns Scotus. 
It does not concern every detail. The interpretation of the common nature 
would appear to be the main point of difference. While Fr. Parthenius 
Minges maintains that the natura communis is something of the metaphy- 
sical order, Kraus holds that it is something of the physical order. Fr. Par- 
thenius Minges, on the basis of his interpretation, thinks that substantially 
the same solution of the problem is to be found in the teachings of Duns 
Scotus and St. Thomas. Kraus strongly objects to this: 


Nach Skotus gibt es also in der physischen Ordnung eine aktuell indifferente 
Natur; aktuell in dem Sinne, dass die Natur in der Existenz mit der individuellen 
Entitat ihre innere Indifferenz und Kommunitat an sich beibehalt. Das bedeutet einen 
tiefgreifenden Unterschied zu der Lehre des Doctor angelicus, nach der die in den 
Einzeldingen existierende Natur weder positiv noch negativ gemeinsam ist.’ 


It has been said* that Kraus’ opinion or interpretation of Scotus’ doc- 
trine on the natura communis confirms a certain view of Ockham in regard 
to the same problem. Before dealing with Kraus’ interpretation, therefore, 


1. “Der angebliche exzessive Realismus des Duns Skotus,” in Beitrage zur Ges- 
chichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, herausgegeben von Cl. Baumker, VIII, 1, 
(Minster, 1908). 

2. “Die Lehre des Johannes Duns Skotus, O.F.M. von der Natura Communis. 
Ein Beitrag zum Universalienproblem in der Scholastik,” in Studia Friburgensia, 
(Paderborn 1927). 

Cf. also: “Die Universalienlehre des Oxforder Kanzlers Heinrich von Harclay 
in ihrer Mittelstellung zwischen skotistischem Realismus und ockhamistischem Nomi- 
nalismus,” in Divus Thomas (Fribourg), X (1932) 36-58, 475-508; XI (1933) 
79-95, 288-314. — “Die Lehre von der realen specifischen Einheit in der dlteren 
Skotistenschule,” in Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XIV (1936) 353-378. 

3. “Der angebliche...” p. 139. 

4. Cf. A. C. Pegis, “The Dilemma of Being and Unity. A Platonic Incident 
in Christian Thought,” in Essays in Thomism, ed. by R. Brennan, O.P., Sheed and 
Ward (1942), p. 381, note 33: “In locating Scotus after Platonic realism, in his se- 
quence of questions on the universals, Ockham finds confirmation in the interpre- 
tation of Scotus proposed by Johannes Kraus..." We have no intention to engage 
in a debate over the views presented by A. C. Pegis in this article; we disagree 
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it-seems advisable to go back to this the greatest adversary of the Doctor 
Subtilis, William Ockham, and to ask him to explain to us what he con- 
sidered the genuine teaching of Duns Scotus as regards our problem. We 
certainly cannot expect from him a defense of the Doctor Subtilis. For on 
this point as on many others he was most decidedly opposed to Scotus. 
But we can rely on him as to fairness and correct presentation. Ockham 
admired Scotus, and in addition, he did not believe in constructing a fake 
aang and then destroying it, thereby making others and perhaps himself 
lieve that he had really conquered something. 

Ockham deals with the problem of universals in the second distinction 
of the Ordinatio. Before explaining his own solution, step by step he 
eliminates contrary opinions admitting any kind of universality in things 
outside the mind. 

We first find the ultra-realistic theory in its pure form. Ockham pre- 
sents it as follows: Every univocal universal is a thing that exists in each 
corresponding individual outside the mind. It is of the essence of every 
individual, though really distinct from every individual and from any other 
universal. Thus a universal man is one, true thing that really exists in 
every man outside the mind. This universal man is really distinct from each 
individual man, and it is also distinct from the universal animal as well 
as from the universal substance. This holds for all genera and for all 
species, be they subordinated or not. Hence according to this opinion, in 
any individual which as such is in a genus there are as many things really 
distinct, as there are universals which can be predicated about such an 
individual in the manner of an essence (not in the manner of a quality) 
and so that they are parts of the definition of the subject. These universal 
things are really distinct from each other and from the individual in which 
they exist. Each of these real universal things, being itself in no way 
multiplied, exists in every individual of the same species, no matter how 
much the individuals are multiplied.® 

That this opinion holds the existence of real universals in extramental 
things and the existence of one and the same universal thing in many 
individuals is its distinctive character. 


on too many points. However we cannot resist the temptation to correct one minor 
detail for which the author is not responsible. We came across one line that struck 
us as very unusual in Ockham. We read on p. 167: “In the Summa Logicae... Ockham 
says flatly that Aaec opinio videtur esse irrationabilis’’ This severe censure against 
Scotus is indeed found in the edition quoted by the author. According to the oldest 
manuscripts we have to read: Sed ista opinio ino improbabilis mihi videtur. 
Summa Logicae I, 16. 

5. Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 4, B: “Ad istam quaestionem est una opinio, quod 
quodlibet universale univocum est quaedam res existens extra animam realiter in 
quolibet singulari et de essentia cuiuslibet singularis distincta realiter a quolibet 
singulari et a quolibet alio universali; ita quod homo universalis est una vera res 
extra animam existens realiter in quolibet homine, et distinguitur realiter a quolibet 
homine, et ab animali universali, et a substantia universali, et sic de omnibus gene- 
ribus et speciebus sive subalternis sive non subalternis. Et ita secundum istam opi- 
nionem, quot sunt universalia praedicabilia in quid et per se primo modo de — 
singulari per se in ere, tot sunt in eo res realiter distinctae: quarum quaeli 
realiter distinguitur  ¢ alia et ab illo singulari. Et omnes illae res in se nullo modo 
multiplicatae, quantumcumque singularia multiplicentur, sunt in quolibet individuo 
eiusdem speciei.” Cf. Pegis, art. cit. p. 161. Our text is revised. 
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The second opinion is very briefly outlined by Ockham. A universal 
is a true thing that exists outside the mind. It is really distinct from a 
difference which contracts the really universal nature to an individual. 
Consequently the present opinion differs essentially from the preceding: 
the universal is multiplied and not one and the same in every individual. 

Of these two opinions, Ockham says, that they were attributed by some 
scholastics to Duns Scotus.* However, Ockham himself is not convinced 
that such an attribution is correct. As he expressly states at the beginning 
of the text edited below, he is convinced that an opinion different from 
the two explained above represents the genuine doctrine of the Doctor 
Subtilis. Since he is aware of possible misinterpretation, he takes pains to 
explain this theory very extensively. Furthermore, he substantiates his own 
exposition with literal quotations from Scotus. We shall now present, 
therefore, the summary of the Scotistic opinion made by Ockham disre- 
garding his quotations from Scotus. 

According to Ockham, Scotus holds the following doctrine as regards 
the universals: In extramental things there is a nature of which the fol- 
lowing can be said: It is really one with the difference that contracts it 
to one definite individual. Though this nature is really one with the dif- 
ference, it is nevertheless formally distinct from it. The nature insofar as 
it itself is concerned, is neither universal nor particular: in the thing 
it is incompletely universal, but it is completely universal in the mind 
(Text B). 

The crucial point in the interpretation is the expression: natura de se... 
est incomplete universalis in re. In order to ascertain the meaning of this 
incomplete universality which belongs to the nature in the thing insofar 
as the nature is concerned, Ockham studies this nature which can be con- 
tracted in relation to the singular itself, with numerical unity, with the 
being of a universal, and with a unity less than numerical unity. Let us point 
out here that Ockham uses the correct expression, natura contrahibilis, not 
natura contracta. The natura contrahbibilis and the natura de se are the 
same. It seems to us that this distinction has not found the attention that 
it deserves. Of this natura contrahibilis Ockham says: It is the intention of 
this Doctor that besides numerical unity there is a unity less than numer- 
ical unity which belongs to this very nature which is somehow universal. 
Hence, according to Ockham, the “‘very nature” is not the individualized 
nature, but the natura contrahibilis, or the natura de se. 

We now study this nature in relation to the individual in which it 
exists. According to Scotus, a nature by itself (de se) is not this individual 
nature (haec, that is, natura). It is this nature by something which is 
added to it. What is this addition? This addition is neither a negation, 
nor some accident, nor actual existence, nor matter. It is rather in the line 


6. “Et est opinio, quod universale est res vera extra animam distincta realiter 
ab una differentia contrahente, realiter tamen multiplicata et variata per talem diffe- 
rentiam contrahentem.” Ordinatio d. 2, q. 5, B 

7. “Ad quaestionem est una opinio, quae imponitur Doctori Subtili a qui- 
busdam, sicut et ab aliis opinio recitata et improbata in praecedenti quaestione sibi 
imponitur.” /.c. as 
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of substance and intrinsic to the individual. Now in the order of nature 
(and not in the order of time or things) the nature is prior to that which 
contracts it to the individual nature (Text B). 

On the basis of texts quoted carefully from the Oxoniense, Ockham 
summarizes Scotus’ teachings as regards the individual difference that con- 
tracts the nature, as follows: Firstly, it is not a quidditative difference. 
We explain: this individual difference lies beyond the ultimate specific 
difference and does not add anything to the quiddity of the essence of 
an individual. Secondly, the nature is naturally prior to the individual 
difference (as explained before). Thirdly, the opposite, that is, another 
individual difference, is not repugnant to the nature as far as the nature 
is concerned, and therefore the nature as such could be individualized by 
another difference; there is nothing in the nature as such by which it would 
be determined to this one individual. Fourthly, this holds not only for the 
whole nature, but also for the parts of the nature. Furthermore, the in- 
dividual difference and the nature are not distinct as res and res, that means, 
they are not really distinct. Fifthly, they are only formally distinct. Sixthly, 
every nature in its individual difference is really different from another 
nature with its individual difference. 

Again, we study this nature considered in itself in reference to numer- 
ical unity. According to Scotus the nature has no numerica’ unity from 
itself (since it has it only from an individual difference). Nor is the nature 
as such immediately denominated by any kind of real unity. Nevertheless, 
the nature is really numerically one. The nature is also not really one in 
two individuals, but only in one individual. (/.c.). This explanation calls 
for an interpretation since it is couched in highly technical terms. A de- 
nominative term qualifies a subject by a property which is not identical 
(in creatures) with the subject. For instance, “just” is a denominative term; 
likewise, “numerically one.” Now nature insofar as itself is concerned 
(de se) is not immediately denominated by any kind of real unity, since 
as such it does not have numerical unity, it is only mediately denominated 
by the term “numerical unity,” namely when it is individualized and 
insofar as it is individualized by the individual difference. When, there- 
fore, the nature is called or mediately denominated numerically one, it 
does not mean, that it is still in a state of indifference. 

Thirdly, let us study this nature in itself in reference to universality. 
According to Scotus, the nature, thus understood is not completely univer- 
sal; it is completely universal only in the intellect. The nature as such, has 
no singularity nor universality but only commonness. (/.c.) 

Finally, let us study this nature in reference to a unity less than numer- 
ical unity. According to Scotus the nature has a unity less than numerical 
unity. However, this lesser unity does not belong to the definition of the 
nature as such, but is an essential predicate of it, viz. a passio. That is what 
is meant by the expression “second mode of predication per se” (J.c.). 

This constitutes the opinion of Scotus on the natura communis as 
Be grey and understood by Ockham. If we compare this careful analysis 
with the texts quoted by Ockham and others scattered throughout the works 


of Scotus, we can say that it is a fair presentation of the teachings of Duns 
Scotus. One thing is already clear. Though Ockham knows that Scotus 
develops his teachings on the matura communis in connection with the 
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principle of individuation, nevertheless, he also knows perfectly well that 
it has likewise an essential bearing on the problem of universals. Scotus’ 
proofs for his theory, as presented by Ockham (cf. text D) are ample 
evidence of it. And by this Ockham confirms the view rather of Fr. Par- 
thenius Minges than that of Kraus who especially criticizes Minges on 
this point.® 

However, the main difference of opinion between Fr. Minges and 
Kraus is the understanding of the indifference or community of the natura 
communis. In order to offset the too close rapprochement of Scotus’ 
opinion to that of St. Thomas, Kraus maintains that the nature retains its 
inner indifference, even when individualized by a Haeceitas. As far as we 
can say, Kraus goes too far. Ockham, certainly does not lend him a hand 
in this. For Ockham always maintains that Scotus or the Scotists do not 
believe in an actually existing indifferent nature, but only in a nature 
which is actually individualized and hence a nature that is numerically one. 
Let us gather a few texts from Ockham’s own criticism and then on this 
particular point present again the teaching of Scotus according to Ockham: 


_ Sed per te omnis res extra animam est realiter singularis et una numero, quamvis 
aliqua de se sit singularis et aliqua tantum per aliquid additum (q. 6, F). 


Sed ista ¢ vera per te: A est unum unitate maiori, quia tu dicis, quod natura 
est una numer®. (/.c.) 


Secundum eos omnis res extra animam est realiter singularis. (J.c.) 
Si dicatur, quod illa natura non est communis ex hoc ipso, quod est appropriata 
Sorti per differentiam contrahentem. — Contra... ergo est aliqua res extra animam, 


quae non est realiter singularis, quod tamen negant, quia dicunt, quod natura est 
realiter una numero et singularis. (/.c. H). 


...per consequens est aliquid indistinctum realiter in Sorte et Platone, quod isti 


at, ae ponunt, quod nihil idem realiter indistinctum est in Sorte et Pla- 
tone. (/.c. 


Tertio non videtur bene dictum, a natura sit indifference de se, et tamen 
quod realiter sit differentia contrahens. (/.c. N) 


warto non videtur bene dictum, quod natura est realiter una numero, quamvis 
sit de se communis et sit una tantum denominative. (/.c.) 


What can be gathered from these and the preceding remarks, is this, 
that Ockham knows well that Scotus and the Scotists of his time made a 
distinction between the nature considered in itself, that is abstractly 
speaking, and the nature considered in its concrete existence in an indi- 
vidual. The communitas or indifference is referred to the nature considered 
in itself, not, however, as it exists in an individual. In an individual the 
nature is an individualized nature, which considered apart from this indi- 
vidualization is neither universal nor singular. But as common nature it 
cannot exist and therefore, does not exist. However, individualization is 
brought about by means of some addition, namely the Haecceitas, which is not 
something, a res, but only a realitas. Both, nature and Haecceitas are really 
indistinct, but in the order of formalities, they still show the fine and 
faint contours of their composition, not by reason of our intellect which 
projects them into the thing, but objectively, a parte rei. Where therefore 
does Scotus say, that in this individualization the nature is still common 
and indifferent? Ockham, certainly did not discover that in Scotus. In his 


8. le. p. 47s. 
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criticism he attempts to force Scotus to that admission by way of inferences, 
but not by way of texts. The principal means used by Ockham is a re- 
jection of the distinctio formalis, with which, indeed, the theory of Scotus 
will stand and fall. Ockham rejects this distinction in creatures, 

he admits it in God. But such a procedure is not anymore that of an 
historical investigation. We are here interested only in the historical ques- 
tion, viz. what Scotus really taught. 

In our opinion, Kraus makes Scotus say something, that he really did 
not say. However, Kraus does not do it, as does, by way of 
criticism and by drawing consequences, which are understood to be con- 
tradicted by Scotus, but by maintaining that such consequences belong to 
the body of the Scotistic theory on universals. In the text quoted from 
Kraus at the beginning, the author certainly goes further than the texts 
of Scotus. And, what is worse, he introduces a terminology which far from 
clarifying the issue, rather obscures it. He s of an indifference of 
the natura communis in the physical order, he calls the natura communis 
an actually indifferent nature and maintains that this nature in existence 
with the individual entity, viz. the Haecceitas, does not lose its inner in- 
difference and community, but retains it “an sich.” All this appears to us 
as confusing the issue. If we use precise medieval language, there can be 
no doubt that we have to say with Fr. Parthenius Minges that the dis- 
tinction between natura and haecceitas is of the metaphysical order and 
not of the Yas cage order, that it is of the order of realities and formalities 
and not of res. Hence the crucial point of the Scotistic doctrine on the 
problem of universals is the distinctio formalis. Unfortunately the réle of 
the formal distinction is grossly neglected by Kraus, whilst the Doctor 
plus quam subtilis correctly senses the vital spot and therefore directs his 
criticism mainly against the distinctio formalis. In this, most certainly, 
Ockham does not find confirmation from Kraus. 

In fact, Kraus has somewhat to retract what he has said about the 


inner indifference of the nature which remains even in the singular. 
He writes:® 


Nach der positiven Seite bedeutet die Kontraktion eine Hinordnung zu dieser 
oder jener Haecceitas, sodass die Natur tatsichlich ihre Indifferenz wenigstens extrin- 
sece einbiisst. Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt spricht Skotus von einer Determination, 
durch die eine Natur einem bestimmten Subjekte zugeeignet wird. 


Inasmuch as we are able to understand the expression “die Natur biisst 
wenigstens extrinsece ein,” it means in plain English that the nature has 
lost its indifference not by an inner determination, that is not de se, but 
by an extrinsic determination. Yet, and this matters, it has lost its in- 
difference, and hence it is not an indifferent nature any more. 

However, if this is the case, then we do not exactly see anymore, how 
on the basis of this de se indifference and yet, at the same time, really 
“not-indifference” of the nature, the teaching of the Doctor Angelicus 
and the Doctor Subtilis differ. For according to Saint Thomas, too, the 
nature or essence or form or even common nature, as he sometimes says, 


9. lc. p. 115; here as in footnote 5 reference is made to the text C: Omnis 
substantia... of the following edition. : : 
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considered in itself and by itself, is not individual, but indifferent to this 
or that individual. The interested student may convince himself of that 
by reading the third chapter of the De Ente et essentia in the edition of 
Roland Gosselin, O.P.1° But we urge him also not to omit reading the 
lengthy quotations from Avicenna that accompany the text edition, since 
they show that as to this particular doctrine both doctors have absorbed 
much of this greatest genius of Arabian philosophy, and, by the same 
token, have drawn freely from the same source. On page 25 we read 
for instance: 


Haec autem natura habet duplex esse: unum in singularibus et aliud in anima; 
et secundum utrumque consequitur dictam naturam accidens, et in singularibus habet 
etiam multiplex esse secundum singularium diversitatem. Et tamen ipsi nature se- 
cundum primam considerationem suam, scilicet absolutam, nullum istorum esse 
debetur. Falsum enim est dicere quod essentia hominis, in quantum homo, habeat 
esse in hoc singulari; quia si esse in hoc singulari conveniret homini in quantum 
est homo, et numquam esset extra singulare... 


However, we have no intention of saying that there are no differences 
between the teachings of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus as regards their 
respective understanding of the matura. There is in fact a definite difference, 
which was certainly noticed by Ockham, but not by Kraus, or which was 
at least neglected by him. The Doctor Subtilis introduces a formal dis- 
tinction into the individual between Aaecceitas and natura, the Doctor 
Angelicus only a distinctio rationis. Furthermore, the former has the de se 
common nature individualized by matter, the latter by the Aaecceitas. 

To appreciate these differences — and other minor ones — seems to 
be rather a matter of taste. Maybe certain Thomists will continue to. call 
Scotus’ theory more realistic than that of St. Thomas. There are, however, 
others who in spite of their great admiration of St. Thomas call St. Tho- 
mas’ theory more realistic than that of Scotus. Thus, Hans Meyer, speaks 
even of an Aristotelean Platonism in St. Thomas. We are personally con- 
vinced that all depends on the point of view from which the respective 
theories are seen. From one point of view St. Thomas’ theory may appear 
more Platonic, from another that of Duns Scotus. However, the positive 
value of the individual as such is certainly more emphasized by the 
Doctor Subtilis. 


10. Bibliothéque Thomiste, VIII (1926). 

11. Thomas von Aquin, (Bonn, 1938), p. 90 s. Since the English translation 
(by Frederic Eckhoff, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, Herder Book Co. 
(1944), p. 85s.) is incorrect, we submit here the German original: “Eine Reihe 
von Faktoren, ein gewisser Parallelismus der Erkenntnis und der Seinsordnung, der 
Ausgang vom Allgemeinen, die Materie als Individuationsprinzip, drangten zu einem 
universale formale, zu einem aristotelischen Platonismus, der dann in der Tat deutlich 
aus der thomistischen Gedankenwelt hervorlugt... Skotus gelangt mit seinem Forma- 
lismus in der Ueberwindung des Begriffsrealismus einen itt weiter. Die in- 
same Natur in den Dingen ist mit der Individualform -unzertrennlich. v en, 
die letztere bestimmt und vervollkommnet die Allgemeinform und prigt sie zu einem 
bestimmten Individuum aus. Sokrates entsteht, indem die Humanitas durch die Sokra- 
titas bestimmt wird, beide unterscheiden sich nicht wie res et res, ihr Unterschied 
ist kein realer, gehért vielmehr der metaphysischen und der logischen Ordnung 
an und ist ein formaler.” ; 
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[Guilelmus Ockham, Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 6 in ordine} 
[Opinio Scoti de natura communi} 


Ad istam quaestionem dicitur, quod in re extra animam est natura 
eadem realiter cum differentia contrahente ad determinatum individuum 
distincta tamen formaliter, quae de se nec est universalis nec particularis, 
sed incomplete est universalis in re et complete secundum esse in intellectu. 
Et quia ista opinio est, ut credo, opinio Subtilis Doctoris, qui alios in 
subtilitate iudicii excellebat, ideo volo totam istam opinionem, quam 
sparsim ipse ponit in diversis locis, hic recitare distincte, verba sua quae 
ponit in diversis locis non mutando. 

Et est de intentione istius Doctoris, quod praeter unitatem numeralem 
est unitas realis minor unitate numerali, quae convenit ipsi naturae quae 
est aliquo modo universalis. Et ideo potest- natura contrahibilis primo com- 
parari ad ipsum singulare, secundo potest comprarari ad unitatem nume- 
ralem, tertio potest comparari ad esse universale. 

Si comparetur ad ipsum singulare, sic ponit ista opinio, quod natura 
non est de se haec sed per aliquid additum; et secundo ponit, quod illud 
additum non est negatio, quaestione secunda, nec aliquod accidens, quaes- 
tione tertia, nec actualis existentia, quaestione quarta, nec materia, quaestione 
quinta; tertio quod illud additum est in genere substantiae et intrinsecum 
individuo; quarto quod natura est prior naturaliter illo contrahente. Unde 
dicit:? ,,Ommnis entitas? sive totalis sive partialis alicuius generis est de se 
indifferens® ad hanc entitatem vel* illam, ita quod, ut est entitats quiddita- 
tiva, est prior naturaliter ista entitate ut-haec est; et ut prior est naturaliter, 
sicut non convenit sibi ex® se quod sit haec, ita non repugnat sibi ex ra- 
tione sua suum oppositum. Et sicut compositumnon includit. illam® enti- 
tatem, qua est compositum,’ ita materia inquantum materia non includit 
illam entitatem, qua est haec materia. Eodem* modo de forma. Non est 
ergo ista entitas. materia vel forma vel® compositum, inquantum quodlibet 
istorum est natura, sed est ultima realitas entis; quod est materia, et entis,™ 
quod est forma, et entis,° quod est compositum; ita quod quodcumque 
commune et tamen determinabile adbuc potest distingut, quantumcumque 
sit una res, in plures realitates formaliter distinctas, quarum haec formaliter 
non est illa, ef haec formaliter est entitas singularis et-illa formaliter est 
entitas naturae communis? Nec possunt istde ehtitates esse res et res, 


. Oxon. Il, a. 3,4: 6, n. 15; ed. V, t. 12, p. 144. :~ 
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sicut possunt esse realitates, realitas unde accipitur genus et realitas unde 
accipitur differentia, ex quibus realitas specifica accipitur quandoque;** sed 
semper in eodem sive parte sive toto sunt realitates eiusdem rei formaliter 
distinctae.” 

Ex isto patet, quod circa istam differentiam contrahentem ponit: ista: 
Primo quod differentia individualis non est quidditativa; secundo quod 
natura est prior naturaliter ista differentia contrahente, tertio quod naturae 
de se non repugnat oppositum istius differentiae individualis, scilicet alia 
differentia individualis, sicut nec sibi convenit ex se ista differentia indi- 
vidualis; quarto quod hoc est verum universaliter tam in toto quam in 
partibus suis, et similiter quod differentia individualis et natura non dis- 
tinguuntur sicut res et res; quinto quod tantum distinguuntur formaliter. 
Sexto ponit alibi, quod natura est realiter alia et alia cum alio et alio con- 
trahente. Unde dicit sic: ,,Ommnis substantia per se existens est propria illi 
cuius est, hoc est, vel ex se ipsa propria vel per aliquid contrahens facta 
propria, quo contrahente posito non potest inesse alteri, licet non repugnet 
sibi ex se inesse alteri.” Unde propter hoc dicit ipse, quod idea, quae 
imponitur Platoni, non est substantia Sortis. Unde sequitur ibidem:" 
yldea non erit substantia Sortis, quia nec natura Sortis, quia nec ex se 
propria nec appropriata Sorti, ut tantum sit in eo, sed est etiam in alio 
secundum ipsum, scilicet in Platone.” '8 

Consimiles sententias ponit alibi in diversis locis. 

Si autem ista natura comparetur ad unitatem numeralem, similiter ponit, 
quod natura non habet ex se unitatem numeralem nec est illud quod 
immediate denominatur quacumque unitate reali; est tamen realiter una 
numero; nec est realiter aliquid unum quacumque unitate reali in duobus 
individuis sed in uno tantum. Unde dicit sic:® ,,Concedo, quod unitas 
realis non est alicuius®® existentis in duobus individuis sed in uno. Et cum 
obiicis: quidquid est in eodem™ numero est idem numero. — Respondeo 
primo in alio simili manifestiori: Quidquid est in una specie est unum 
Specie; color ergo in albedine est unum specie, ergo non habet unitatem 
minorem unitate speciei — non sequitur. Nam sicut alias dictum est... ali- 
quid potest dici animatum denominative, sicut corpus, vel per se primo 
modo ut homo; et ita superficies dicitur alba denominative, et superficies 
alba dicitur alba per se primo modo, quia subiectum includit praedicatum. 
Ita dico quod potentiale, quod gieich ta per actuale, informatur ab illo 
actuali, et per boc informatur ab illa unitate (consequente)?* illam actuali- 
tatem sive illum actum. Et ita est unum unitate propria illius actualis; sed 
denominative est sic unum, non autem est de se sic unum neque primo 
neque per partem essentialem. Color ergo in albedine est unus specie, sed®® 


14. om. ed. V 
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non de se nec per se nec primo sed denominative tantum. Differentia autem 
Specifica est una primo,** quia sibi primo repugnat dividi in plura specie. 
Albedo autem est una specie per se, sed non primo, quia per aliquid intrin- 
secum sibi, ut per illam differentiam. Ita concedo, quod quidquid est in 
hoc lapide est unum numero vel primo vel per se He denominative. Primo 
forte, ut illud per quod unitas talis huic convenit composito. Per se, ut bic 
lapis cuius illud, quod est primo unum hac unitate, est?® pars. Denominative 
tantum (ut)** illud potentiale quod perficitur isto actualt, quod quasi deno- 
minative respicit actualitatem eius et unitatem.” 77 

Si autem tertio modo natura comparetur ad esse universale, sic ponit, 
quod de se non est complete universalis, sed secundum quod habet esse in 
intellectu; secundo quod de se convenit sibi communitas, non singularitas. 
Unde dicit sic:* ,,Universale in actu est illud, quod habet aliquam unita- 
tem indifferentem, secundum quam ipsum*® est in potentia proxima, ut 
dicatur de quolibet supposito, quia secundum Philosophum 1° Posteriorum, 
universale est quod est unum in multis et de multis; nihil autem*® secun- 
dum quamcumque unitatem in re est tale, quod secundum illam unitatem 
praecise®’ sit in potentia proxima ad quodlibet suppositum*? praedicatione 
dicente: hoc est hoc, quia licet alicui existenti in re non repugnat ex se™* 
esse in alia singularitate ab illa, in qua est, non tamen illud vere potest 
dici de quolibet inferiori, videlicet** quod quodlibet est ipsum. Hoc enim 
solum est possibile de eodem obiecto numero* considerato actu ab intel- 
lectu; quod quidem ut intellectum habet unitatem etiam numeralem obiecti, 
secundum quam ipsum* est praedicabile de omni singulari, dicendo quod 
hoc est hoc.” 

Et subdit, quod*’ ,,Est in re commune, quod non est de se hoc, et 
est universale in actu, quia deficit illa indifferentia, secundum quam univer- 
sale completive est universale, secundum quam scilicet ipsum idem aliqua 
indentitate est praedicabile de quolibet individuo, ita quod quodlibet sit 
ipsum.” 

Item ibidem subdit, quod*® ,,Non ita se habent communitas et singu- 
laritas ad naturam sicut esse in intellectu et esse verum extra animam; quia 
communitas convenit naturae extra intellectum et similiter singularitas, et 


per consequens de se ei non ——— non hoc; sed tale commune non 
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communttas convenit ex se naturae, singularitas autem convenit naturae per 
aliquid in re contrahens ipsam. Sed universalitas non convenit rei ex Se. 
Et ideo concedo, quod quaerenda est causa universalitatis, non tamen qua- 
renda est causa communitatis alia ab ipsa natura. Et posita communitate in 
ipsa natura secundum propriam entitatem et unitatem necessario oportet 
quaerere causam singularitatis, quae superaddit aliquid ipsi naturae cutus 
est.” 

Si quarto comparetur natura ad unitatem minorem unitate numerali, 
sic ponit quod ista unitas non est infra rationem quidditativam naturae, 
sed praedicatur de ea secundo modo dicendi per se. Unde dicit sic:*° ,,Hoc 
modo intelligo naturam habere unitatem realem minorem unitate nume- 
rali, licet non habeat eam de se, ita quod sit intra rationem naturae; quia 
equinitas est lantum equinitas pl Avicennam 5° Metaphysicae; ta- 
men illa unitas est propria passio naturae secundum entitatem suam pri- 
mam.” 

Pro conclusione principali istius opinionis arguitur miultipliciter. Pri- 
mo sic:*! ,,Ouidquid inest alicui ex sua ratione, per se inest et in quocum- 
que; ergo si natura hominis*® de se esset*® haec, in quocumque esset® 
natura hominis,** illud esset hic homo.’ + 

Secundo:** ,,Cui de se convenit. unum oppositum, eidem de se repugnat 
dliud oppositum; ergo si natura de se est una numero, ex se sibi repugnat 
multitudo numeralis.” 

Tertio sic:** ,,Obiectum inguantum obiectum est prius naturaliter actu, 
et in illo priori*® est de se singulare, quia hoc semper convenit naturae 
non acceptae secundum quid sive secundum esse quod habet in anima; 
ergo*® intelligens illud obiectum sub ratione universalis intelligit ipsum 
sub ratione opposita suae rationi inquantum*® scilicet universale, quia ut 
praecedit actum determinatur™ ad oppositum illius rationis, scilicet uni- 
versalis.” 52 : 

Quarto sic:°* ,,Cuiuscumque unitas realis propria et sufficiens est minor 
unitate numerali, illud non est de se unum unitate numerali sive non est 
de se hoc; sed naturae existentis in isto lapide est unitas propria realis sive 
sufficiens** unitas minor unitate numerali; ergo etc. Maior de se patet: 
quia nibil est de se unum unitate maiori unitate sibi sufficiente; nam si 
propria unitas, quae debetur alicui de se, sit minor unitate numerali, unitas 
numeralis non convenit sibi ex natura sua®® et secundum se, aliter praecise 
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ex natura sua haberet maiorem et minorem unitatem, quae circa idem et 
secundum idem sunt opposita, quia cum unitate minori potest stare multi- 
tudo opposita sine contradictione unitati maiori, quae multitudo non potest 
Stare cum maiori unitate, quia sibi repugnat; ergo etc. Probatio mioris: 
quia si nulla est unitas naturae realis minor singularitate, et omnis unitas 
dlia ab unitate singularitatis®® etiam naturae specificae est minor unitate 
reali, ergo nulla erit unitas realis minor unitate minor unitate numerali; 
consequens falsum, sicut probabo quinque vel sex viis, ergo etc. 

Prima via est talis: Secundum Philosophum 10° Metapbysicae: In 
omni genere est unum primum, quod est metrum et mensura omnium, 
quae sunt illius generis. Ista unitas primi mensurantis™ est realis, quia 
Philosophus probat, quod uni convenit prima ratio mensurand?® et de- 
clarat per ordinem, quomodo illud est unum, cui convenit ratio mensurandi 
in omni genere. Ista etiam™® unitas est alicuius inquantum est primum in 
genere,®° quia mensurata sunt realia et realiter mensurata; ens autem reale 
non potest realiter mensurari ab ente rationis; ergo ista® realis unitas non 
est singularitatis, quia nullum est singulare in greet, ger Sit mensuta 
omnium illorum quae sunt in®* genere.®* Nam secundum Philosophum 
3° Metaphysicae: In individuis eiusdem speciei non est hoc prius et illud 
posterius, quod prius, licet Commentator aliter exponat de priori consti- 
tuente posterius, tamen nibil ad. b. [= minorem?},%... quia intentio Philo- 
sophi est ibi concordare cum Platone, quod in individuis eiusdem speciei 
non est ordo essentialis, etc. Nullum ergo individuum est per se mensura 
eorum, quae sunt in specie sua, ergo nec unitas numeralis sive® indi- 
vidualis. 

Praeterea secundo probo, quod idem consequens falsum sit, quia se- 
cundum Philosophum 7° Physicorum: in specie atoma fit comparatio, quia 
est una natura, non autem in genere, quia genus non habet talem unitatem. 
Ista differentia non est unitatis secundum rationem, quia conceptus ge- 
neris est numero® unus apud intellectum sicut conceptus speciei, alioguin 
nullus conceptus diceretur in quid de multis speciebus, et ita nullus con- 
ceptus esset genus, sed®® tot essent conceptus dicti de speciebus, quot sunt 


...feali/ singularis, est unitas rationis tantum ed. V 
primi.../ om. ed. V 
. mensurae ed. V 
. autem ed. V 
. ergo est realis add. ed. V 
...Singularitatis/ unitas illius primi est realis. Ista autem unitas non est 
unitas singularis vel numeralis ed. V 
62. illo add. ed. V 
63. sequentia usque ad finem deficient in Ms. Firenze A. 3.801 cum nota in 
textu: quaere alias vias in Joanne libro secundo et in metaphysica. In nota marginali 
legitur: Hic dimisit spatium pro aliis viis. MS Troyes 718, continuat in textu: quaete, 
sed cancellat. 
_ 64. ed. V addit circa 15 lineas et continuat: Est ergo intentio Philosophi (in 
quo concordat cum Platone), quod... 
65. om. ed. V; vide praecedentem notam. 
. nec ed. V 
...f£ationem/ vero unitas non est unitas rationis ed. V 
ita ed. V 
. si ed. V 
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conceptus specierum, et'® tunc in singularibus praedicationibus idem prae- 
dicaretur de se. 
Similiter: Unitas conceptus vel non conceptus nibil ad intentionem 
Philosophi ibi, scilicet ad comparationem vel non; ergo intendit ibi naturam 
Specificam esse unam unitate naturae specificae, non autem intendit ipsam 
esse sic unam unitate numerali, quia in illa non fit comparatio, ergo etc. 
Praeterea tertio: Secundum Philosophum 5° Metaphysicae capitulo de 
Ad aliquid: Idem, simile et aequale fundatur super unum, sed™ relatio non 
est realis, nisi habeat fundamentum reale et rationem’® fundandi realem; 
ergo unitas, quae requiritur in fundamento relationis similitudinis est realis 
et non numeralis, quia nihil unum et idem est simile vel" aequale sibiipsi. 
Praeterea quarto: Unius oppositionis realis sunt duo prima extrema 
realia; sed contrarietas est oppositio realis. Quod patet: quia unum realiter 
corrumpit alterum circumscripto omni opere intellectus, et non nisi quia 
sunt contraria; ergo utrumque primum extremum huius oppositionis est'* 
reale; ut autem est extremum est unum aliqua unitate reali et non nume- 
rali, quia tunc praecise hoc album vel praecise illud album esset primum 
contrarium™ nigro, quod est inconveniens; tunc enim essent tot contra- 
rietates primae quot individua."® 
Praeterea quinto: Unius actionis sensus est obiectum unum secundum 
aliquam unitatem realem sed non numeralem, ergo est aliqua alia unitas 
realis.77 Probatio maioris:™® quia potentia cognoscens obiectum sic, inquan- 
tum videlicet hac unitate unum, cognoscit ipsum inquantum distinctum™ 
a quolibet quod non est unum illa unitate, sed sensus non cognoscit obiec- 
tum, inquantum est distinctum a quolibet, quod non est unum illa unitate 
numerali,®° quia nullus sensus distinguit hunc radium solis differre nume- 
raliter ab alio radio, cum tamen sint diversi propter motum solis; sed® 
circumscribantur omnia sensibilia communia, puta diversitas loci vel situs, 
et si ponerentur duo quanta simul esse®* per potentiam divinam, quae etiam 
essent omnino similia et aequalia in albedine,®* visus non distingueret ibi 
esse duo alba. Si tamen cognosceret alterum eorum, inquantum est unum 
unitate numerali, cognosceret ipsum inquantum est®* unum distinctum uni- 
tate numerali. Posset etiam iuxta hoc argui de primo obiecto sensus, quod 
est unum in se aliqua unitate reali saltem® de obiecto unius actus sentiendi, 
quia sicut obiectum huius potentiae inquantum obiectum praecedit intellec- 


70. quia ed. V 
71. ita quod licet similitudo habeat pro fundamento rem de genere Qualitatis, 
tamen ed. V 
. proximum add. ed. V 
. et ed. 
. ...extremum/ realis (ut est extremum) ed. V 
. huic add. ed. V 
. contraria, ergo etc. add. ed. V 
. quam unitas numeralis add. ed. V 
. minoris ed. 
. Sequentia partim sunt transposita, partim in nota marginali in MS Troyes 718. 
. quod patet add. ed. V 
. sied.V ° 
. omnino ed. V 
. et quantitate add. ed. V % 
...mumerali/ distinctum numeraliter a quolibet alio ed. V 
...Sentiendi om. ed. 
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tum, ita etiam secundum unitatem suam realem praecedit omnem actum 
intellectus.** 

Praeterea sexto: Quia si omnis unitas realis est numeralis, ergo omnis 
diversitas realis est numeralis; consequens falsum: quia omnis diversitas 
numeralis inquantum numeralis est aequalis, et ita omnia essent aeque dis- 
tincta, et tunc non plus posset®* intellectus abstrahere a Sorte et Platone 
aliquid commune quam a Sorte et linea, et esset quodlibet universale purum 
figmentum intellectus.®® Prima consequentia probatur dupliciter: Primo, 
quia unum et multa, idem et diversum, sunt opposita ex 10° Metaphysicae 
capitulo 5°; quotiens autem dicitur unum oppositorum, totiens dicitur et 
reliquum, ex 1° Topicorum; ergo cuilibet unitati correspondebit sua propria 
diversitas. Probatur secundo: quia cuiuslibet diversitatis utrumque extremum 
est in se unum, et eo modo, quo est unum in se, videtur esse diversum 
a reliquo extremo, ita quod unitas extremi unius videtur® esse per se 
ratio diversitatis alterius extremi. 

Confirmatur etiam aliter: quia si tantum est in hac re unitas realis 
numeralis, quaecumque unitas® est in re, illa est ex se una numero; ergo 
istud et illud secundum omnem entitatem in eis sunt primo diversa, quia™ 
in nullo uno aliquo modo convenientia. 

Confirmatur etiam per hoc, quod diversitas numeralis est hoc singulare 
non esse illud singulare, supposita tamen entitate utriusque extremi; sed 
talis unitas est necessario alterius extremi. 

Praeterea:** Nullo existente intellectu ignis generaref* ignem et cor- 
rumperet aquam, et aliqua unitas esset realis generantis ad generatum se- 
cundum formam, propter quam esset generatio univoca; intellectus vero® 
considerans non facit generationem esse univocam. 

Praeterea:** Avicenna 5° Metaphysicae dicit, quod equinitas est tantum 
equinitas, et quod nec est de se una nec plures nec universalis nec particu- 
laris; ergo etc. 

Praeterea:* Impossibile est idem omnino a pee rei realiter differre 
ab aliquo et realiter convenire cum eodem; sed Sortes realiter differt a 
Platone et realiter convenit cum eodem; ergo etc.” 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


ed. V hc. n. 15, add. 13 lineas. 
. non.../ sequitur quod non pluspotest ed. V 
. om. ed. V 
. videtur ed. V 
. entitas ed. V 
. et ed. V 
. om. ed. V 
septimo add. ed. V 
causaret ed. V 
. vero ed. V 
. cf. le. n. 7; p. 48. 
97. Non invenimus istum textum ad litteram, sed ad sensum in Quaestiones 
subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum I. 7, q. 13, n. 1; ed. V, t. 7, p. 403. 





Franciscana Notes 
HOLY NAME OF JESUS DEVOTION SPREAD BY COINAGE 


The current coin for many centuries. constituted a very popular means 
of spreading devotion to the Most Holy Name of Jesus. While we often- 
times read of the great preachers who encouraged and spread devotion to 
the Most Holy Name, in particular, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Bernardine of Siena very notably, and St. John Capistran, seldom do we 
hear of that very efficacious preacher which reached the rich and the poor, 
the religious and the irreligious alike, the current coin. 

Pursuant to an ordinance of Saint Louis IX, King of France, the fol- 
lowing legend on August 15, 1266 was placed around the rim of 
the “Gros Tournois”: Benedictum sit nomen Domini Dei Nostri Jesus 
Christi. The coin was of billon, a base metal alloy of silver and copper 
valued at four pennies, or twenty-eight cents American money. This legend 
of the Most Holy Name later appeared on French coins time and again 
while outside of France it became very popular. The English Kings Ed- 
ward III and Henry V and VI placed it on their coinage, and the coins 
of Savoy, of several states of Northern Italy, of Switzerland, Naples and 
of many other civil and ecclesiastical realms both prior to the Reformation 
and after it employed a legend laudatory of the Holy Name on their 
coinage. The Tertiary King Louis IX of France initiated this custom and 
thereby surely exerted a powerful influence on the propagation of the 


devotion. (Cf. William Allan, The Christian Teaching on Coin Mottoes 
(London, 1911), pp. 24, 107-108; Ad. Dieudonné, Manuel de Numisma- 
tique Francaise II (Paris, 1916), 228). The monogram of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus (IHS) was placed on Byzantine coins from 690 to 1071 
and on Venetian coins at a very early date. 


FRAS GIULIO DA BRESCIA AND ANTONIO DA BRESCIA, 
FRANCISCAN MEDALLISTS 


Fra Giulio da Brescia, an Italian medallist and Friar Minor, deserves 
historical significance from the realistic trend of his art. A medal and a 
wax-model, both representing Matteo Avogadro, were made by him in 1534 
as is attested by the inscription Frater Julius Brix. Minorit. me f(ecit) 
MDXXXIIII. This friar followed the style of the elder Friar Minor An- 
tonio da Brescia. Although we are not expressly told that Antonio was a 
Friar Minor we may reasonably conclude from the close resemblance of 
styles to their being passed down in the Order. Fra Giulio shows the same 
excellence and the same defects in his work as Fra Antonio. George Hill 
writes about his work as a medallist: “It is a point worth mentioning that 
a later medallist of Brescia, evidently by his style a follower of Fra An- 
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tonio da Brescia, was also a Friar and signs himself beyond all possibility 
of error Frater Julius Brixiensis Minorita... The works of the two friars 
are both in their way very remarkable by a certain form of realism the 
analogue of which in painting we find in the portraits by Giambattista 
Moroni of Bergamo” (Medals of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1920), p. 61). 
The medal pags model of Friar Giulio are preserved in the museum of 
the city of Brescia (P. Rizzini, I/lustrazioni del Civico Museo di Brescia, 
II (1892), 28). Fra Giulio worked in Venice. It is, perhaps, worth men- 
tioning that the two friars and the canon of Prato, Andrea Guazzalotti, 
are the only ecclesiastics among the large number of Italian medallists of 
the Renaissance. 

Fra Antonio da Brescia, O.Min. is known only from his works. He 
signs his medals A, or F.A.B. or in the fullest form Fra. An. Brix. That 
he belonged to the Order can be concluded from the style of his works 
which was copied by another medallist in 1534 who entitles himself 2 
Friar Minor. On one of his finest medals he signs himself simply A, which 
is conclusive enough in indicating that his name was Antonio. “But,” says 
George Francis Hill, “the man’s name is less important than his work. 
Now there are portraits of half a dozen people, some of them signed by 
our artist, others undoubtedly by the same hand as the signed ones. One 
of these represents a man who died in 1487, another commemorates an 
historic event of 1513. We may, therefore, date the activity of this artist 
from shortly before 1487 to shortly after 1513. Friar Antonio is a most 
pleasing artist of the Venetian school of medallists. In a medal made by 
the friar about 1500 representing on the obverse the portrait of Nicolo 
Michiel and his wife Dea Contarini we reach the high water mark of a 
certain form of realism. Unflinching fidelity, not without dignity, but in- 
spired by no high intellectual ideal: this is the characteristic of the good 
riar’s work. The transparent honesty of the artist never fails to reconcile 
us to the lack of imagination which he shows in his composition.” (Medals 
of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1920), pp. 60-61). Another connoisseur, Cor- 
nelius von Fabriczy, characterizes the medals of Friar Antonio thus: “Our 
first impression on looking at his medals is: precisely so must the nobles, 
procurators and canons here depicted have looked during life. So con- 
vincingly does the absolute photographic fidelity of the portraits force itself 
on the beholder. The master, it is true, was obliged to pay a heavy penalty 
for his keen grasp of the actual in the scenes on his reverses (the back- 
surface of the medals), so awkwardly composed, so hard, occasionally so 
ill-modelled, are his allegorical figures’ engraved there (Italian Medals, 
translated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton from the German, (London, 
1904, p. 78). One unsigned medal attributed to Fra Antonio depicts a 
winged dragon holding a balance in its jaw, on its reverse. The meaning 
of this as of many of the reverses is obscure. From the portraits on the 
obverse it is evident that Friar Antonio worked successively at Padua, Tre- 
viso, Verona, and Venice (George Hill, The Gustave Dreyfus Collection 
of Renaissance Medals, (Oxford, 1931), p. 82, n. 157). In conclusion 
we mention that Fra Antonio is credited with the production of six or 
more signed plaquettes representing mythological scenes. 


J. M. Lennart, O.F.M. Cap. 
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Franciscana Items 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRANCISCAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


On June 17, 18, and 19 past the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference was held at Our Lady of Carey 
Seminary, Carey, Ohio. The meeting which was well attended by the 
delegates from the different provinces, commissariats and custodies con- 
stitutive of the Conference representative of the various families of the 
Franciscan Order in North America, was held under the chairmanship of 
Father Basil Heiser, O.F.M. Conv. in the absence of Father Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M. 

Franciscans and the Missions, the topic chosen for the year, constituted 
a subject provocative of papers most informative and interesting in their 
survey of the mission field. As might be expected in papers contributed 
largely by men specialized by seasoned experience in the heart of the home 
and foreign mission territories as also by those dedicated to the education 
of the missionary apostolate, an intimate and very real discussion of the 
spiritual, sociological, psychological and methodological problems encoun- 
tered in mission work always evidenced itself. This may further be gleaned 
from the wide variety of missions discussed, viz. those of Latin-America, 
China, the native missions both Southern and Indian, and the topics di- 
rectly bearing on the mission fields, as Missiology, American Service Men 
and Our Missions, The Home Front, Training Our Seraphic Youth for 
the Missions, and Franciscan Missions in the Past, Present and Future — a 
Challenge. All of the papers led to enlightening and clarifying discussions 
among the delegates. 

This, the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Conference, was ded- 
icated in a special way to SS. Fidelis of Sigmaringen and Joseph of Leonissa 
the second centenary of whose canonization is celebrated this year, as also 
to the pioneering missionary itinerary of John Pian di Carpine to the vast 
Tartar Empire seven centuries ago. 

The Franciscan Brothers of the Diocese of Brooklyn were admitted to 
membership in the Conference. 

The closing conference was devoted to the reports of the committees, 
the reading of the resolutions, the election of officers, and the discussion 
of possible topics for the coming year’s Conference. The following officers 
were elected: President, Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M.; Vice-President, Basil 
Heiser, O.F.M. Conv.; Secretary, Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. Cap.; Treasurer, 
Marion Habig, O.F.M. The topic of next year’s Conference is to be chosen 
from the following: Libraries, or The Christian Family with its Asso- 
ciated Problems. 


Change in the Direction of FRANCISCAN STUDIES 

The Executive Board of the Conference unanimously approved in 
session the permanent transfer of the publication and direction of Fran- 
ciscan Studies to the Franciscan Institute located at St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
Franciscan Studies as a quarterly had emerged from the Old Series of 
“Franciscan Studies” then published at irregular intervals, and until 1945 
it carried the annual Franciscan Educational Conference Report as its De- 
cember number. Henceforth, the Report appears separately under the editor- 
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ship of the Secretary of the Conference, while Franciscan Studies appears 
under the editorship indicated on the editorial page of this number. The 
continued D yecoye « and the stability required a quarterly publication 
necessitated this change approved unanimously. The outlined decision does 
not alter the content and scope of Franciscan Studies Quarterly which shall 
continue to serve advanced scholarship in the Franciscan vein. 


The Franciscan Educational Conference Report of the poe year 
appears in December under the editorship of Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. 
Cap. of Washington, D.C., Secretary of the Conference. This volume in 
content both informative and provocative will substantially augment the 
available literature on American missiology. 


HOUSE OF HIGHER STUDIES AND RESEARCH OPENED 
BY IRISH FRANCISCANS 


On May 6, 1945 the Irish Province of Friars Minor opened 
a House of Higher Studies and Research for the collection, codification and 
editing of the vast number of hitherto uninaccessible manuscripts of great 
significance to Irish and Franciscan history and scholarship. Members of 
the Irish Government including the President attended the opening cer- 
emony and the blessing of the new house of studies by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The site of the studium at Killiney, Co. Dublin, dedicated to the 
re-creation of scholarship in the spirit of the ancient Christian learning 
while devoid of any historical association of its own, stands nearby the 
ruins of one of Eire’s earliest Christian churches, and is named in honor 
of Our Lady, Dun Mhuire — Mhuire being the Gaelic form of the name 
Mary uniquely given to the Blessed Virgin. 

The studium has as director Canice Mooney, O.F.M., who recently 
accompanied Dr. Joseph Healy to Spain on the invitation of the National 
University of Ireland to discover, note, examine, and report on the MSS 
of Irish interest in the general archives of Simancas. Among the manuscripts 
in the large Franciscan manuscript library at Killiney are several from the 
hand of Luke Wadding, Scotist and Founder of St. Isidore’s at Rome, and 
of Michael O’Cleary, co-editor of the Annals of the Four Masters. 

The body of young friars assigned to the studium have been trained 
for their present researches throughout Europe, and though presently due 
to its urgency historical studies are stressed, later studies and publications 
of other than historical interest are to be edited in Latin, English, French, 
Spanish and Gaelic. 


SPAIN HONORS FATHER FRANCIS BORGIA STECK, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


The Spanish Embassy has announced the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. to the Spanish Royal Academy of History in 
unanimous recognition of well-known attainments in Hispanic-American 
historical scholarship. With the announcement of his reception of this 
honor comes the further announcement of his retirement from the Catholic 
University where he has been a member of the history department 
since 1933. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mystical Body of Christ. By Rev. Friedrich Jiiergensmeier, D.D. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., no publication date given. Pp. 
309. $3.00.) 


Theological treatises aiming at developing more explicitly the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ constitute a most praiseworthy contribution 
to Catholic scholarship at the present day. For there are undoubtedly phases 
of this sublime doctrine which have not yet been adequately discussed by 
theologians; and those who investigate these phases and present their 
findings in a clear and precise fashion are engaged in a most commendable 
task, conducive to the progress of Catholic theology, both speculative and 
practical. Consequently, the work of Dr. Jiirgensmeier, a theological treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the Mystical Body as the basis of Christian ascet- 
icism, is calculated to arouse widespread interest among Catholic scholars. 

The book is divided into two sections: first, the biblical-dogmatic 
presentation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body; second, the detailed 
treatment of this doctrine as the fundamental principle of Christian ascet- 
icism. In the first section the author begins by propounding the concept 
of the Mystical Body as found in the Pauline epistles and in other passages 
of the New Testament, particularly in Our Lord’s parable of the vine and 
the branches (John, 15: 1-6). He then goes on to explain the dogmatic 
implications of this doctrine, especially the part taken by the Mystical Body 
in God’s plan of human salvation, which involves the necessity of incorpo- 
ration into Christ. Dr. Jiirgensmeier emphasizes the idea that the union 
of Christ’s humanity with the godhead is a prototype of our union with 
God through sanctifying grace, effected by our union with Christ: “As in 
Christ’s case sanctifying grace was propter unionem ad Verbum Dei, so 
analogically, the justified believer is endowed with this grace by virtue of 
his inner union with Christ.” (p. 77). In this connection Dr. Jiirgensmeier 
uses some ambiguous expressions, which might be taken to imply that the 
sanctifying grace we receive is physically a participation of the grace of 
Christ: “Since Christ is the wniversale principium in genere habentium 
gratiam, his grace becomes owrs, transmitted to us through our union with 
Him, and our souls are sanctified by the same grace which hallows his.” 
(p. 78). In reading such expressions one must always bear in mind that 
ontologically the grace which adorns the justified soul is distinct from the 
sanctifying grace which resides in plenitude in the soul of the Word ~ 
Incarnate. 

The second section begins with a discussion of the general idea of 
Christian asceticism in its relation to the Mystical Body. Then Dr. Jiir- 
gensmeier develops from his principal theme, namely, that perfection is 
growth in fellowship with Christ, certain particular conclusions referring 
to the practice of the virtues (especially ngs ta and the reception of the 
sacraments. A Supplement presents a further development of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body in relation to the devotion of the Sacred Heart and 
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to the veneration of the saints and of the Blessed Virgin. A very adequate 
Index is a useful feature of the volume. 

Certain portions of Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s book deserve special praise, 
such as the treatment of the Holy Eucharist as the sacrament of life and 
growth in Christ (pp. 200-216) and the section on the fellowship with 
Christ and with one another conferred on the members of the Church by 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (pp. 243-249). The author’s exposition of 
the place assigned to the Mother of God in the economy of salvation, in 
which he states that Mary’s position as the Mediatrix omnium gratiarum 
is a thoroughly established doctrine of theology (p. 295), is an excellent 
presentation of this aspect of Mariology. His study of the manifestation 
of “life in Christ” through the practice of prudence, humility and chastity 
(pp. 174-180) is inspiring, though exception could be taken to the asser- 
tion: “Fornication is a sacrilege.” (p. 180). 

However, it is deeply regrettable that, despite the commendable fea- 
tures of Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s book, it contains statements which would seem 
to be irreconcilable with the teachings of Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Mystici Corporis. Thus, Dr. Jiirgensmeier asserts: 


Neither can one say that the mystical body is limited, in an actual 
sense, to those who belong visibly to the Church. As Christ is “the 
Lamb which was slain from the beginning of the world” and our 
fathers before Him “drank the same spiritual drink,... Christ,” His 
members may be called those who live in inner, vital union with Him. 
This body of Christ extends beyond the boundaries of the visible 
Church, which is universal and includes an incalculable multitude from 
all nations and ages and religions, “baptized and unbaptized, circum- 
cised and uncircumcised, all those whose intentions are good and who 
maintain an inner communion with God and Christ.” (p. 49). 


In striking contrast to these views is the teaching of Pope Pius XII: 


Only those are really to be included as members of the Church who 
have been baptized and profess the true faith and who have not un- 
happily withdrawn from Body-unity or for grave faults been excluded 
by legitimate authority... It follows that those who are divided in 
faith or government cannot be living in one Body such as this, and 
cannot be living the life of its one Divine Spirit... It is clear, We 
think, how grievously they err who arbitrarily picture the Church as 
something hidden and invisible... No, the Mystical Body of Christ 
is like Christ the Head and Exemplar of the Church, “who is not 
complete if only His visible human nature is considered, or if only 
His divine, invisible nature... but He is one through the union of both 
and one in both.” (AAS, XXXV (1943), 202f, 223f; tr. America 
Press, pp. 12, 29). 


Again, Dr. Jiirgensmeier asserts: 


The Church offers all her prayers to the Father “through Christ.” 
Primarily, Christ is not the God Who receives the prayers of the 
faithful, but the man Who, being simultaneously God is appointed 
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and qualified to be the “permanent” mediator through Whom we pray 
to the Father... St. Paul usually prays to the Father “through Christ” 
and “in Christ”... He only prays twice to Jesus, while his prayer to 
God through or in Christ takes place forty-five times... This form of 
prayer, not as a rule to Christ, but through and in Him, is a reflection 
of the fundamental principle from which all prayer proceeded. (pp. 
182, 186). 


In discussing this point, Pope Pius XII says: 

Some would have it that our prayers should not be directed to the 
person of Jesus Christ, but rather to God, or to the Eternal Father 
through Christ... But that, too, not only is opposed to the mind of 
the Church and to Christian usage but is false... Though it is true, 
especially in the Eucharistic Sacrifice — in which Christ, at once priest 
and victim, exercises in an extraordinary way the office of conciliator — 
that — are very often directed to the Eternal Father through the 
only-begotten Son; nevertheless it occurs not seldom even in this sac- 
rifice that prayers to the Divine Redeemer also are used. (AAS, /oc. cit., 
236f; tr. America Press, p. 39). 


Dr. Jiirgensmeier does not say that prayer directly addressed to Christ 
is wrong or ineffective. On the contrary He states that prayer to God 
through Christ “‘nowise depreciates the value of the prayer to Jesus.” 
(p. 187). However, in referring to prayer to Jesus he seems to be speaking 
of Our Lord only in His divine nature; whereas the Pope asserts in this 
connection: “Christ is Head of the universal Church as He exists at once 
in both His natures’ (Joc. cit.). In any event, one can say that the doctrine 
of prayer as explained by Dr. Jiirgensmeier is not fully in accord with the 
doctrine expounded in Mystici Corporis. 


In defence of these divergencies between Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s book and 
the papal pronouncements, it might be urged that the only date given in 
the book relevant to publication is 1939, the date of the imprimatur and 
the copyright (in Germany), and that the Encyclical Mystici Corporis was 
issued in 1943. But it is hard to see how the fact that the writing and the 
ecclesiastical approval of a book antedate an official statement of the 
Sovereign Pontiff justifies the continued printing or sale of such a book 
if it contains views opposed to the statement in question. In such an event 
Catholic publishers and booksellers should discontinue the distribution of 
the book, at least until a suitable correction has been made in the text or 
in the appended notes. 


FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Incarnation of the Word of God, Being the Treatise of St. Athanasius, 
De Incarnatione Verbi Dei. Newly translated into English by a Reli- 
gious of C.S.M.V. S.Th. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1946. 
Pp. 57. $1.50.) 


Any work that tries to make the great classics of the Fathers of the 
Church more readable is welcome. The work under review is a translation 
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of a masterpiece of ancient Christian literature which has stood the test 
of time. 


The translation was made by a woman religious of the Anglican 
Church. She wanted to bring this classic within the reach of ordinary 
Christians of the present day. She has broken down long Greek sentences 
and simplified them in many cases; occasionally she tries to bring out the 
meaning better by paraphrase rather than by direct translation; at times 
when the Greek is rather wordy, she has condensed it slightly. These three 
principles seem to have been applied too generously in places. We do not 
agree in using the first principle as a razor to cut out connectives and 
destroy all vestige of the original sequence of thought; for instance, a 
relation of finality, as is the case at times. In paragraph 20, skipping the 
word autwn made the translation easier, but we thereby miss a very 
fine contrast. Some readers will miss captions and short analyses of the 
paragraphs, which are always very helpful if well done. 


The translator has prefaced her work with a short life of Athanasius 
and an appreciation of him. C. S. Lewis wrote the Introduction in which 
he has some well-chosen remarks about the value of reading the ancient 
Christian writers. However, he leaves the reader under the impression that 
the true Christianity is a combination of all that is good in the various 
branches of Christianity. 


This translation should help to make the great, though short, classic 
of St. Athanasius’ youthful days appreciated more in our day. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Dominic and His Work. By Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Benedicta Larkin, O.P. (St. Louis: Herder, 1945. Pp. xviii+ 
487. $5.00.) 


St. Dominic and His Work is a translation of Saint Dominique, 
Pidée, Vhomme et l’euvre, a posthumous work of Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., 
a master historian. It was compiled by M. H. Vicaire, O.P., who had 
worked with P. Mandonnet some years before the latter's death. He added 
some sections of his own and completed others from the notes of P. Man- 
donnet. Reginald Ladner, O.P. contributed the study on the plight of 
preaching in the twelfth century, chapter 16. On p. xi we are told that at 
the beginning of each new study the name of the author is given. I fail 


to see that verified in the book. The work is substantially that of P. Man- 
donnet. 


P. Mandonnet gives not only a mine of information on the conditions 
of clerical and religious life in the Middle Ages, and also on the original 
Rule of St. Augustine; but he shows himself a keen philosopher of history, 
always seeking the causes of movements in their historical background; 


an honest historian, giving due credit to the findings and solutions of 
other historians. 
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The book is divided into two main parts, with some appendices at 
the end. The first part is entitled: “St. Dominic and the Order of Preachers.” 
In the first four chapters he treats in order the conditions in the Church 
in the thirteenth century, the coming of St. Dominic, with Bishop Diego 
de Acebes, to Rome and his formation of the Order of Preachers until 
1204; the years of experimental activity from 1215 till 1219; the constitu- 
tional organization from 1220 till 1221. In the fifth — he gives a 
summary of the character of Dominic, saint, scholar, legislator, organizer, 
preacher. 

Chapters six till fifteen form a unit; namely, the nature and work of 
the Preachers, in which are discussed their essential character as a clerical 
order of educated preachers, their academic activity, their doctrinal life 
and the Thomistic school; their literary productivity, their apostolic work, 
their influence on ecclesiastical and civil society, their foreign missions, 
their sanctity and mystical life, their liturgy and art. 

Chapters sixteen till nineteen form another unit, in which is given 
the historic setting and origin of the Friars Preachers; namely, the lack of 
an educated clergy for preaching and the unsuccessful attempts of the 
Popes to get the secular clergy interested in educating priests for preaching. 
The times were ripe for an order of preachers. St. Dominic was the man 
to call it into being. This entire section of some seventy pages is scholarly 
and scientific. 

The matter of the second part of the book is coherent in. itself, 
treating the question of the original Rule of St. Augustine and the relation 
of St. Dominic’s Rule to it. This part is done well. The author proves 
rather conclusively that the Rule of St. Augustine is not the letter which 
he wrote to a monastery of women. This was merely the second rule 
transcribed for the women. And the second rule ee better called a 
commentary on the most ancient rule, was the Rule of St. Augustine. See 
the author's summary of his view on pp. 195-197. The Dominican Rule 
is the Commentary of St. Augustine plus the constitutions of St. Dominic. 
This part of the book is valuable for the study of all the Rules that depend 
on St. Augustine’s or on St. Dominic’s. It was not meant for the ordinary 
reader, but for the scientific historian. 

At the end of the book there are six rather lengthy appendices of 
special topics concerning St. Dominic and the Dominican Order. The 
translator tells us that she omitted five other special studies which are 
still more erudite and technical, and that the studies given are treated in 
a comprehensive manner, since, she says, the historical specialists can con- 
sult the original. The entire book was never meant for anyone but the 
specialists: hence all the studies should have been translated, or none at all. 

St. Dominic and His Work is a scholarly work written by a scholar 
for scholars. It is not a continuous biography of St. Dominic. His life 
before his journey to Rome is not treated at all. The book is properly a 
group of select historical essays dealing with St. Dominic and Fis Order. 
I think it would have been fair to the ordinary reader to indicate this in 
the title. I am inclined to think that many non-specialists will buy the book 
with the hope of getting a popular life of St. Dominic, but will be dis- 
mayed by the array of scientific information and argumentation. 

Sister M. Benedicta Larkin is to be comieisieel on her very readable 
translation. Both she and the publisher deserve a special vote of thanks 
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for not having spoiled this scientific work by the too frequent phobia of 
American publishers against footnotes. 

To divide the chapters into smaller sections with frequent titles is 
very helpful to the reader; however, in some places there are too many 
titles, without any indication in the print as to whether these are coordinate 
or subordinate divisions. 

On page 340 the translator has an anachronism based on a faulty 
translation of the original. She writes: “In 1239, after the serious difficulties 
in the government of Brother Elias, Aymon of Faversham borrowed a 
major part of the text of the Preachers for the writing of the first constitu- 
tional rule of the Friars Minor, based on the Narbonne Constitutions.” 
Now the Narbonne Constitutions of the Minors were drawn up in 1260. 
What the original has is that the work of Aymon of Faversham, who drew 
heavily from the Preachers, was the basis for the Narbonne Constitutions. 

And incidentally, as much as I appreciate the eminent position of St. 
Thomas in philosophy and theology, it is hardly historically accurate to 
call him the “creator” of Christian philosophy and theology (p. 1). 

P. Mandonnet forcefully inculcates time and again that St. Dominic 
desired an order which would train educated preachers. His friars were to 
be not merely educated, nor merely preachers; they were to be educated 
preachers; their study must flower into the fruit of preaching. Even the 
doctors of the universities must be preachers. It goes without saying, that 
their lives should be modelled on Christ’s. This ideal of the Preachers of 
St. Dominic might well be the ideal of all the clergy, diocesan and reli- 
gious. It is the ideal which the Church has always wanted for her priests. 
It is the ideal of the Eternal High Priest who was Wisdom Incarnate. 


If the Order of Preachers had never done anything else but present this 

ideal to priests, it would deserve immortality. And an Order which has 

retained this ideal, we can but congratulate: Crescat floreatque! 
Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy. By Harold Cherniss. (Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Vol. I. Pp. xxvi+610. $5.00) 


There are several points we must never forget when dealing with the 
relationship between Aristotle and scholastic philosophy. First of all, Aris- 
totle was never really “baptized,” nor has his teaching ever been “‘can- 
onized” by the Church. Aristotle was and forever will be a pagan. Yet 
Aristotle has his rightful place in the history of Christian philosophy — in 
so far as he exerted a tremendous influence (not always for the best) on 
the formation of scholastic philosophy. This influence was most manifest 
in the thirteenth century. But Aristotle was known to the thirteenth-century 
scholastics in a manner which precluded a genetic study (on sound his- 
torical principles) of the real Aristotle and his intellectual development. 
Consequently, Aristotle was never systematically assimilated by the early 
scholastics who valiantly tried to cope with the intellectual revolution which 
the sudden propagation of his writings precipitated. We cannot blame the 
scholastics of the thirteenth century too much for their failure in this re- 
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gard. In the first place, the task of assimilation was, by force of circum- 
stances, a hurried affair. In the second place, Aristotle’s philosophy itself 
was not systematic enough. Though Aristotle had outlined the principles 
of such a systematization (in the Posterior Analytics), he had never applied 
these principles to his own work as a whole. Finally, and most important 
of all, the scholastics failed to apply to its originator one of the most 
important conceptions in the history of philosophy, namely, the idea of 
genetic development in the different stages of a philosopher's thought. The 
scholastics are not alone in this. In fact, this method of studying Aristotle 
was not applied until the beginning of this twentieth century when Werner 
Jaeger began to publish the results of investigations concerning Aristotle’s 
intellectual development and showed that what had hitherto been con- 
sidered “‘a static system of conceptions” was really the result of an organic 
development during periods when Aristotle was a devoted pupil of Plato, 
then an independent Platonist among Platonists, and finally a leader of his 
own school. This was conceived, not as a rectifier of fundamental Platonic 
errors but as the logical continuator and refinery of the best in the Academy 
(cf. Werner Jaeger, Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of bis De- 
velopment. Transl. by Richard Robinson, Oxford, 1932). Hence many of 
the dicta of Aristotle are now seen not so much as difficulties which must 
be reconciled in order to preserve the illusional notion of static coherence, 
but as evidences of a change of mind, of a dynamic development. Con- 
sequently, many of the Aristotelian ‘axioms’ which suddenly found them- 
selves firmly entrenched in thirteenth-century scholasticism and subjected - 
to conflicting interpretations which did credit neither to the original Aris- 
totelian meaning nor to the Christian tradition, have now to be re-examined 
in the light of Professor Jaeger’s discoveries. The concept of nous and of 
the intellectus agens is a case in point. The point of these fragmentary 
remarks is to remind neo-scholastics that their thirteenth-century counter- 
parts cannot be considered as Aristotelian commentators par excellence, 
and a just appreciation of the real Aristotle is necessary for the sake of 
scholasticism itself. 

In the two volumes which will constitute Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy when completed, Professor Cherniss proposes to 
give “a complete account and analysis of all that Aristotle says about Plato 
and Plato’s pupils and associates in the Academy” (p. ix). Much has 
been written on this subject, but no substantial agreement has been reached 
by ancient or modern scholars. Alexander of Aphrodisias, for example, 
accepted Aristotle’s criticism of the Academy at its face value. Neo- 
platonists either rejected it as biassed and unhistorical, or chose to believe 
that it was not a criticism of Plato at all. Some modern historians have 
claimed that Aristotle completely misunderstood Plato (e.g., Natorp, Ast, 
Teichmiiller, Ritter, Kluge). Others have maintained that, even if Aris- 
totle’s interpretations of Plato are false, at least his reports of what Plato 
said are reliable (e.g., Burnet, Taylor). Particularly significant in this re- 
gard is the fact that ‘‘Aristotle ascribes to Plato a form of the theory of 
Ideas which does not appear in Plato’s Dialogues” (p. xii). Did Plato 
really teach the theory of “idea-numbers” which Aristotle ascribes to him? 
Teichmiiller and Shorey say no; but in general scholars have accepted 
Aristotle’s testimony on this point and consequently are faced with the 
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problem of reconciling this (Aristotelian) version of the theory of Ideas 
with the teaching of the Dialogues themselves. Dr. Cherniss reviews the 
many theories which have been proposed as solutions of this problem 
(pp. xii-xx) and concludes that the confusion they have engendered stems 
chiefly from the fact that none of them took all the evidence into con- 
sideration (p. xxi). He therefore proposes to “outline and analyse all of 
Aristotle’s testimony and criticism bearing upon Plato and the pupils and 
associates of Plato... to compare wherever possible his testimony and inter- 
pretation with relevant passages in Plato's writings, with the fragments 
which remain from the writings of Plato’s pupils and with the other ancient 
evidence concerning their doctrines, to estimate the validity of his (Aris- 
totle’s) criticism” (p. xxii). 

This prodigious undertaking will round out the project which Dr. 
Cherniss began in his Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Bal- 
timore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935). The two volumes of Aristotle’s Crit- 
icism of Plato and the Academy will be complimentary to this earlier work, 
and the whole series, when completed, should be the most extensive and 
critical survey of the historical value of the so-called “first historian of 
philosophy,” for the second volume of the present book will bring to a 
close Dr. Cherniss’ complete analysis of all the “historical” references in 
Aristotle — and that in their widest philosophical significance. 

The second volume of Plato and the Academy will contain the indices, 
a resolution of the ‘“number-theories” of the Ideas, and an integration of 
the results of the specific investigations carried on throughout the first and 
second volumes of this book. A complete evaluation of it is therefore 
impossible before the publication of the second volume. However, some 
indication of the conclusions we can expect to find in Vol. II can be de- 
rived from the study of Vol. I. 

There seems to be no doubt that Aristotle’s reliability as a historian 
will be disproved finally and convincingly — on the basis of all the 
evidence. Dr. Cherniss is painstaking in research and an acute analyst of 
the facts which he digs up. He finds that Aristotle’s criticism of the logic 
and method of the Academy is similar to his criticism of the Pre-Socratics — 
that Aristotle was capable of setting down something other than the objective 
truth when he had occasion to write about his predecessors, and that he 
was inspired to do so because of his “belief that all previous theories were 
stammering attempts to express his own” (Presocratics, p. xii). Thus Aris- 
totle’s treatment of diaeresis presupposes his own theory of the relation 
of genus to differentia as that of matter to form (p. 41). His position 
depends ultimately on whether or not the universal can have substantial 
existence; for the Platonists, according to his account, treat the universal 
as,a genus. These factors constitute the basis of his attack on Platonic Ideas 
(p. 43) — an attack which concludes with a denial of the Ideas, because 
of the incompatibility of substantial ideas and Aristotle’s logical analysis 
of the concept into genus and differentia — an incompatibility which is 
apparent only because the results of diaeresis have come to be regarded as 
not merely analytical but identical with existential relations. In other words, 
Aristotle remolded diaeresis to bring it into conformity with his own 
theory of matter and form. He also remolded the method of logical 
dichotomy in order to account for the unity of essence and definition, but 
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in so doing became involved in an ineradicable inconsistency (see p. 52-3). 
Furthermore, Aristotle tries to reduce the Platonic theory of reminiscence 
to his own doctrine of the recognition of the universal in the particular 
(p. 71), but this “substitution of abstracted universals for the ideas” is 
not such a radical break with Platonism as some Aristotelians like to 
believe. 

An analysis of Aristotle's concepts of material substrate and form and 
its relation to matter fill the body of this book, and Cherniss’ comments 
on the origin and development of these fundamental Aristotelian ideas 
are always enlightening. It is impossible to do justice to his commentary 
in a report like this. One can only repeat emphatically that a new Aristotle 
emerges from the pages of this book — an Aristotle who, if properly un- 
derstood, will serve as a healthy purge of some of the ills of neo-scholas- 
ticism. But Cherniss must be read and studied seriously and sympathetically 
if this medicine is to take effect. He is not a rhetorician; he has not given 
us a popular exposition. As far as can be seen, he has no axe to grind. 
He has simply given us, in a work of solid scholarship, a new picture of 
the real Aristotle. We may say in conclusion that his books, then, should 
be on the desk of every Neo-Scholastic. 

SEBASTIAN Day, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


The Dream of Descartes. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Mabelle L. 
Andison. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 220. $3.00.) 


It is hardly possible for the present reviewer to add anything to the 
general volume of praise which greeted the publication of this book. Its 
obvious virtues have been extolled enthusiastically, and often with more 
zeal than sober judgment. But the interests of truth are usually better served 
if criticism be allowed to temper enthusiasm. This review will therefore 
limit itself to a few observations which may serve as a guide for a more 
discriminating appraisal of M. Maritain’s contribution. 

The first problem which confronts the reader of The Dream of Des- 
cartes is the work’s significance and direction. Is it a contribution to the 
history of philosophy? to systematic philosophy? to theology? to some 
ill-defined conglomeration of all three? or to what? M. Maritain tells us 
in the Preface that he has attempted “to try to determine the value and 
significance of the Cartesian reform with regard to metaphysical and theol- 
ogical wisdom.” But despite many poetic praises of metaphysics, we are 
left in the dark regarding the nature of the discipline that Descartes is 
supposed to have “degraded” and which M. Maritain defends so rhetoric- 
ally. As regards theology, M. Maritain does not make use of the theological 
sources, but confines himself to the opinions of certain theologians. Su 
despite what he has attempted to do, his contribution is likely to be judgeil 
as a contribution to the history of philosophy and his observations about 
systematic philosophy and theology are likely to be regarded as clouding 
the issue. 

But The Dream of Descartes can hardly claim to be pure “history 
of philosophy.” In the first place, M. Maritain does not simply expound 
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Descartes’ teaching; he interprets it — and always in the light of M. Mari- 
tain’s own convictions. On the basis of this interpretation, Descartes is then 
fitted into a preconceived scheme of the history of philosophy in general. 
In a recent issue of Franciscan Studies (Sept., 1945, pp. 301-308) Professor 
Ernest A. Moody did students of philosophy and 7 the history of philos- 
ophy a great service in his acute analysis of “‘a highly rhetorical discourse 
on the philosophical meaning of the history of philosophy.” He drew 
attention to a curious method of writing the history of philosophy as exem- 
plified in Professor Pegis’ introduction to The Basic Writings of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas — a method which he characterized as a “game of diagnosing 
the history of philosophy in terms of ‘isms’ and errors” (Joc. cit., p. 306). 
This “philosophical” treatment of the history of philosophy is further char- 
acterized by Prof. Moody as “Hegel's procedure of reconstructing intellec- 
tual history in such a manner as to illustrate (one’s) own philosophy” 
(ibid.). This characterization fits M. Maritain’s treatment of Descartes per- 
fectly. For example, Descartes’ system is variously diagnosed as rationalism 
(p. 26), dogmatism and scepticism (ibid.), idealism, intuitionism, Ange- 
lism (pp. 26, 28, 169), mechanism, intellectualist nominalism, ontologism 
(p. 55), naturalism (p. 98), dualism (p. 169), anthropomorphic in theod- 
icy (p. 151), anti-theological fideism (p. 79, 175), etc. As regards the 
scheme of philosophy into which Descartes is fitted, M. Maritain seems 
anxious to link up even eminent scholastics with the Descartes he thinks 
he has discredited by these uncomplimentary “tags”. Scotus is made out 
to be a precursor of Leibnitz, and St. Bonaventure and Scotus are designated 
as the source of the Cartesian notion of ideas (notes 141 and 196). The 
ironical part about this attribution is that no text of Scotus himself is quoted, 
but only Cajetan’s report of what Scotus said! Are the texts of Scotus so 
inaccessible that an historian must rely on what a confessed adversary has 
to say about him? Suarez, Vasquez, and of course St. Anselm, are likewise 
linked up with Descartes — on the basis of similar unhistorical speculation. 
The whole of Chapter Four, indeed, is a pitiful misunderstanding of the 
ratio anselmi (which M. Maritain prejudicially persists in referring to as 
the “Ontological argument’’) and the scholastic (and Aristotelian) ideal 
of strict demonstration. 

In looking for an explanation of M. Maritain’s opposition to Des- 
cartes, several of the footnotes seem to provide the best answers. Notes 33 
and 108 show that M. Maritain, while decrying Descartes’ conception of 
Physics, is intent on preserving the notions developed in the Physics of 
Aristotle. Could it be because the Physics of Aristotle are so fundamental 
to the Metaphysics which Maritain is so anxious to preserve? If so, he 
might well give more sympathetic consideration to the following passage 
from Descartes (which is quoted in note 108): 


It seems to me we must be careful to distinguish the opinions decided 
upon by the Church from those commonly accepted by Doctors and 
which are founded upon an uncertain Physics. 


In general, lack of sympathy for the intellectual efforts of all but one 
man is the outstanding weakness of this book; or perhaps we should rather 
say “two men,” since Maritain confesses that he is a “simple and ingenuous 
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follower of Cajetan and of John of St. Thomas’ — a very illuminating con- 
fession and an important point for the student of Maritain to bear in mind. 
This lack of sympathy leads him to blandly identify scholasticism with one 
school and to be content to accept unjustifiable criticisms of other schools 
on the basis of unreliable secondary sources only. This prejudice has its 
amusing side. Maritain dismisses Descartes because, he says, he claims the 
impossible for his system, namely, that it knows all the answers. But when 
M. Maritain points out that Descartes cannot know all the answers because 
Descartes’ solutions do not conform with Maritain’s own, does not this 
criticism contain, by implication, a condemnation of the system which Mari- 
tain uses as a touchstone of Descartes’ system? 

By far the most unfortunate feature of the whole book is the fact that 
M. Maritain seems intent to discredit Descartes rather than argue his case 
dispassionately. For instance, he makes much of the speculation that Des- 
cartes might have been influenced by Rosicrucianism, on the basis of the 
simple fact that Descartes was in close scientific relationship with a mathe- 
matician, Faulhaber, who was a Rosicrucian. After two pages of speculation 
on this point M. Maritain admits, of course, that “all this is pure conjecture,” 
but the damage is done — suspicion has been aroused and Descartes is 
discredited. In the same way, the “higher criticism” which Knox satirized 
so brilliantly in Essays in Satire is applied to the incident of the Dream — 
in such a way that Descartes’ whole scientific endeavor is made to appear 
as the outcome of a “cerebral episode” or a fit of “mental depression.” This 
spirit of disparagement, as we have pointed out, also manifests itself in 
Maritain’s treatment of St. Bonaventure, Scotus, Ockham, Vasquez, Suarez, 
St. Anselm, and others. It merely embarrasses the reader and certainly does 
not forward the cause of which M. Maritain is so ardent a champion. The 
general impression that a reading of The Dream of Descartes leaves is this: 
what a pity that such an extensive knowledge of the Cartesian sources is 
not put to better purpose. This might have been a great book. 


SEBASTIAN Day, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


John Henry Newman. By Charles Frederick Harrold. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xit+472. $3.50.) 


John Henry Newman. By John Moody. (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1945. 
ix +353. $3.75.) 


“Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame 
us."” So wrote John Henry Newman more than a hundred years ago. Saintly 
and learned as he was, “a gentleman and a scholar,” he would never know 
nor even imagine his influence on the literary and religious world of his 
day — and all succeeding ages. Loved and appreciated alike by those who 
share his religious convictions as well as those who disagree with them, he 
may be likened in many ways to the “Little Poor Man of Assisi” — The 
impact of Francis’ personality on the world of his day and succeeding ages, 
is tremendous. The greatness of Francis’ human stature attracted many to 
him — his love for the birds, “Brother Wolf” and all created things — and 
the heroic heights of his saintliness impelled many to follow in his path. 
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Yet there were always those who followed him in his love for nature yet 
left him in his love for God. This parallelism is clear, I think. There were 
and are many who admire Newman as an artist and a litterateur — his terse, 
clear, vigorous and colorful language; his precise logic; the orderly and 
reasonable nature of his ideas flow as smoothly as a bird in flight — and as 
direct! But these same people leave him when he bids good-bye to his be- 
loved St. Mary’s and embraces Catholicism. For his embracing Catholicism 
in 1845 was, they say, the result of an emotional crisis more than intellectual 
conviction. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua which appeared in 1864, is not only 
an answer to Charles Kingsley’s article which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine stating that Newman did not consider truth a necessary virtue — 
but an exposition, written with the utmost simplicity and sincerity and in 
a style of limpid clearness, of his spiritual history, — and has obtained rec- 
ognition at a literary masterpiece. 

Professor Harrold of Ohio State University has joined the list of 
scholars in presenting Newman to the world. It is both academic and 
scientific and yet it is by no means a formidable tome. It is presented in 
an objective manner “with an eye single to the truth” in all things. 

John Moody, a man of the world, has joined the great numbers of 
writers who popularize Newman — to make him better known and more 
sincerely appreciated. 

Professor Harrold’s work is undoubtedly the most authoritative and 
comprehensive study of Newman yet to appear since Ward’s two-volume 
study published over thirty years ago. It is the result (and the Professor 
need not tell us that he spent thirteen years collecting his data!) of years 
of profound, sympathetic and impartial study. There is evidence of’ the 
mature scholar and of the specialist of the Victorian era in English Lit- 
erature. As Dr. Harrold says in his Preface: 


That Newman’s theory of doctrinal development and his account of 
religious assent have been attacked on very strong grounds I am per- 
fectly aware. But as a non-Catholic — I am, to use a word Newman 
very much disliked, an Episcopalian — seeking to understand him as 
a man and as a writer and religious thinker. I have tried to observe 
an intelligent neutrality on controversial issues, and have played the 
critic only where I thought I knew whereof I spoke — in dealing 
with his literary method, with his achievement as a poet, novelist, 
critic, rhetorician. Hence the greater part of the book is expository and 
historical rather than critical. 


Dr. Harrold’s book is divided into five sections following a logical 
as well as chronological pattern. He traces briefly the salient points in 
his career — his entrance at Oxford, the Oxford Movement, the Crisis and 
his embracing the Roman Catholic Church, and finally from Anglican Min- 
ister to Roman Cardinal. 

Mr. Moody, on the contrary, is more. concerned with Newman as a 
man. As he says in his foreword: 


...American Catholics hold Cardinal Newman in high esteem, loving 
his meditations and prayers and frequently quoting from his writings; 
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but all too few are familiar with his background and life-story. Still 
fewer have a clear understanding of the famous Oxford Movement in 
the Anglican Church of a century ago, through which Newman, after 
a tragic struggle, reached the Catholic Church of the Ages. 


Mr. Moody feels that there is a dire need of a clear understanding 
of Newman: 


..No Anglican writer has fully and accurately described the Catholic 
years; few Catholic writers have correctly described the Protestant or 
Anglican years. 


The conviction is further expressed: 


..[n this connection I might state that for many years of my own 
life (before I became a Catholic) I was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and spent lenghthy periods in each of its important 
divisions, High, Low, and Broad. This should help me to write with 
some understanding of Newman as a Protestant and as an Anglo- 
Catholic — as well as of the Anglican Broad Church School. And being 
a Catholic for the past fifteen years, perhaps I now have some modest 
qualifications for writing of his Catholic career. 


These qualifications, modestly stated by Mr. Moody, are substantiated 
by a keen appreciation of Newman — both as a man and a writer. At times 
one feels that this study of Newman is didactic in tone. The fault does 
not lie in the author's lack of interest and effort for the lengthy bibliog- 
raphies indicate a thorough study of Newman and almost infinite pains in 
research. It seems at times that Mr. Moody almost catches and passes on 
to his readers the glowing fire in Newman’s heart — his intense and per- 
sonal love of Christ and of his fellow-man. 

It is indeed a “popular” account. Its aim is praiseworthy — to draw a 
very human portrait of Newman; to convey an understanding of his con- 
version, ideas, sermons and literary efforts, to readers who might be fright- 
ened by a more philosophical work. An alive, clear exposition, enhanced 
by some fine passages, it should easily hold the attention of readers who 
know little about Newman and his times. It portrays Newman’s conversion 
against the tapestry of the religious controversies and movements of his 
era — but fails to bring out that, in all probability, Newman, in any era 
since Luther, would, if born outside the Church, have become a convert. 

Mr. Moody’s book is a bold line drawing with little shading. It leaves 
no doubt as to Newman’s greatness and uniqueness. But in contrast to 
Dr. Harrold’s book, both viewed in retrospect, it seems to provide only 
rarely any memorable insight into Newman's spirit. 

Dr. Harrold possesses much of the deep spiritual insight he constantly 
attributes to Newman. He has written a book which whets one’s interest 
in Newman and which is characterized by a spiritual quality as well as 
understanding, appreciation, sympathetic interpretation and delicacy. As 
Plutarch says of the young student, ‘The young mind is not a vessel to be 
filled but a torch to be enkindled.” 

Harrold is eloquent, convincing and at all times reverent when para- 
phrasing Newman and clarifying passages which, if quoted out of text, 
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might not be clear. In the latter part of Harrold’s book, covering Newman 
as a historian, biographer, writer and poet, he assumes the rdle of a critic. 
And his criticism is always constructive, his manner never condescending. 
Reading Harrold is an enlightening experience, giving pause for thought 
and stimulating reflection. It is keyed to Catholicism and Newman. Catho- 
licism came first. No one realized that better than Newman himself. 


CassIAN J. Kirk, O.F.M. 
St. Francis Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Consular Relations between the United States and the Papal States. Edited 
with an Introduction by Leo Francis Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. (Washington: 
American Catholic Historical Association, MCMXLV. Pp. xxxiv+467.) 


In 1933 Dr. Stock published the instructions and despatches to and 
from the American ministers residing at Rome from 1848 to 1868. In the 
present volume are published the instructions and despatches sent out from 
the United States. Some documents could not be found but this loss does 
not greatly impair the value of the complete publication. 

In 1797 the United States government commissioned Giovanni Sartori, 
an enterprising Italian, the first of eleven American consuls serving Amer- 
ican interest in Rome. No less than 433 instructions and despatches sent 
out by the government are for the first time printed here beginning with 
March 28, 1799 and ending September 26, 1870. Besides the Roman con- 
sulate the United States government had established consulates in Ancona 
from 1840 to 1860 and Ravenna in 1844, 1850 and 1852. In Ancona 
which belonged to the Papal States till 1870 two American consuls and 
one vice-consul had been appointed to whom thirty-four despatches were 
sent beginning April 28, 1840 and ending February 25, 1860. At Ravenna 
which likewise belonged to the Papal States from 1815 till 1860 three 
consuls were functioning each receiving one unimportant despatch. 

The United States government appointed also vice consuls and consular 
agents for varying periods in six cities belonging to the Papal States, viz. 
Civita Vecchia, Ceprano, Comacchio, Fiumaccio, Ostia, and Anzio. No 
documents issued to these minor officers are printed in the work. 

The Popes appointed also consuls who resided in the United States. 
The first consul general of the Papal States residing in the United States 
was commissioned in 1826 with residence in Washington, D.C. Three others 
succeeded to the post from 1829 till 1850 residing respectively in Trenton, 
Philadelphia and New York. These consuls general appointed, in all, 
twenty-one vice-consuls for Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, Bal- 
timore, Charleston, Norfolk, Savannah, Boston and Cincinnati. 

The papal consuls general corresponded directly with the vice-consuls 
and sent their official despatches to the papal authorities at Rome. These 
reports and papers which are to be looked’ for in European archives are 
not included. However, the matter brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican Secretaries of State and preserved in the National Archives in Wash- 
ington was included, in all 101 documents dating from June 1, 1826 
to April 3, 1877. 
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With the exception of Nicholas Brown, the non-Catholic American 
consuls in Rome were fair-minded men and the relations between the 
United States and the Papal States were cordial. Brown’s disparaging 
utterances were ignored by Washington and his indiscreet actions were 
disowned. 

The reports printed in this volume throw many a side-light on the 
affairs of the church and for this reason they fill a gap. Dr. Stock edited 
this correspondence in a masterly way. Lack of space prevented the editor 
from illustrating certain points with proper documentation. Owing to lack of 
proper financial support the publication of this work was delayed for a 
number of years. 

The Consular Relations owing to their miscellaneous character will 
appeal to the general public. A copious Index renders the work more 
useful. All in all we can recommend the edition of Dr. Stock’s Consular 
Relations unreservedly. 

JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Franciscan Education and the Social Order in Spanish North America 
(1502-1821). By Pius Joseph Barth. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xi+431.) 


The author believes that the “hypothesis that Franciscan education 
can play a dynamic role in social planning and societal change” is “‘sub- 
stantiated by factual evidence in the case of Spanish North America where 
Franciscan leaders seem to have planned institutionalized education preci- 
sely as a dynamic factor in reforming the social order” (p. iv). To prove 
his point he first sketches the development of studies in the Franciscan 
Order, and then describes the heroic work of the Franciscans in Chris- 
tianizing the Indians of Spanish North America. 

The most remarkable achievements of the Franciscans in grafting a 
Christian world view upon an ancient pagan civilization and culture, and 
in producing the corresponding social changes ‘‘are largely traceable to their 
enthusiasm for mass education as an instrument of social change” (p. 34). 
The Spanish Franciscans entered the educational field of the New World 
clothed with full authority from the Holy Father, the Minister General of 
their Order, and the Spanish Crown. “The Friars Minor were the first 
commissioned European religious and educational officers in America” 
(p. 36). The primary purpose of the Franciscans was the conversion of 
the natives to the Christian religion, the building of Spanish Christian life, 
the promotion of social mobility among the natives, and the provision for 
more abundant individual and social living (p. 43). 

The two outstanding Franciscan pioneer educators in Mexico were 
Brother Peter of Ghent and the first bishop of Mexico, Juan de Zumiarraga. 

The education of girls was not neglected. This work was carried on 
by pious women from Spain and especially by religious, particularly the 
Conceptionists. 

Although the formal education of the common people was the chief 
aim of the Franciscans, they made some attempts at advanced education 
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also and thus enabled many natives to rise to positions of leadership 
among their own. 

The friars were practical in the adaptation of their curriculum in 
their various types of schools to the needs and capacities of their pupils, 
and they were most ingenious in the selection of their instructional methods. 
They were not only apostles and teachers, but also wrote and published 
many books in Spanish and in the language of the natives. 

The growth of the educational and social apostolate of the Spanish 
Franciscans in America during the first century and a half of its existence 
can be visualized from the statistics of Ozafia for Peru and New Spain 
as of the year 1635. At that time there were in these regions more than 
three million Catholic Indians and many Spaniards under the care of five 
thousand Franciscans working out of six hundred friaries. There were 
forty convents of the Poor Clares and numerous Indian and Spanish 
Tertiaries of St. Francis. A map facing page 294 shows the sixteen Fran- 
ciscan Provinces and Custodies of Spanish North America from 1502 
to 1821. Various causes are given for the several Indian revolts against 
the Spanish regime and the consequent destruction of the good work of 
the friars. 

The author concludes his excellent work with these words: 


Franciscan conscious planning and strategic adaptation of personnel, 
resources, and dynamics to the specific needs of the modern Christian 
social order have their inspiration in the Order's accomplishments in 
Spanish North America. One of its primary and traditional instruments 
for improving the quality of individual and social living was formal 
institutionalized planned education (p. 377). 


This work is the fruit of much painstaking labor and patient research 
in the archives and libraries of the United States and Mexico. It abounds 
in illustrations, contains a good Bibliography, and is well indexed. While 
the lithoprinting is clear, such a work deserves a superior setting and 
binding. The modern educational and sociological technological phraseology 
often seems rather strained, applied as it is to facts and ideas so far re- 
moved from us in time and viewpoint. 

SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M. 
St. George Monastery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Québec et PEglise aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr Briand et Mgr Plessis. By 
Laval Laurent, O.F.M. (Montreal: Librairie St. Frangois, 1945. Pp. 
xxvili+258.) 


This dissertation was prepared for the doctorate at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and is based on documents found in the archiepiscopal 
archives of Quebec concerning the relations of Bishop Briand and Bishop 
Plessis with the Church in the United States. Although these matters have 
been treated, as can be seen from the references in the bibliography of the 
author, the dissertation presents them from the angle of the Canadian 
| sources compared with many other sources, both archival and 
printed. 
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In the first part, after an explanation of Msgr. Briand’s jurisdiction, 
his stand regarding the American Revolution is evaluated. His severity 
towards the Canadians espousing the cause of the American colonies is 
explained by his conviction that they were sinning against the oath of 
allegiance they owed to the British Government. To him this was a sacred 
matter, made all the more binding because religious liberty had been 
granted in Canada. Although he was strenuously opposed to Father Car- 
roll’s mission, he did not personally forbid the sacerdotal delegate to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice while in Canada. Next the author notes Bishop Briand’s 
interest in the missions east of the Mississippi, particularly in the work of 
Fathers Meurin and Gibault in the Illinois country, of Fathers Bocquet 
and Potier in and around Detroit, and of others in the Michillimakinac 
region. Concerning Gibault, the author tries to steer a middle course be- 
tween the extreme views of United States and Canadian writers. 

The second part, on Bishop Plessis, opens with this ordinary’s vehe- 
ment opposition to the American invasion of Canada in the War of 1812, 
which opposition was shared by many Americans. The author then depicts 
the interest of the bishop in the lands bordering on his vast diocese by 
visits to the territory in American dioceses that could not easily be reached 
by the United States prelates. For this reason they exchanged the powers 
of vicar general with him in their dioceses. This friendly relationship be- 
comes quite pronounced in the last chapter on the inter-episcopal corre- 
spondence. Although Bishop Plessis was careful not to interfere in the 
diocesan affairs of the neighboring bishops, he showed particular interest 
in the Kentucky Trappist affair and in the trustee struggles, and tried to 
be of help to the United States bishops. In the appointment of American 


bishops, the author claims that Bishop Plessis upheld the viewpoint that 
the new gyre should not be Europeans but Americans, i.e. such as 


had labored in the American missions, whether they were of Irish or 
French ancestry. 

The bibliography of this book shows the pains taken by the author 
to explore the available sources in all American archives, besides the 
Canadian, in printed material and other pertinent matter. We miss the 
reference to Grace Lee Nute’s Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 
1815-1827. An appendix cites six important documents. There is an index 
of proper names, and another of places. Two original maps, one for Bishop 
Briand and the other for Bishop Plessis, enhance the value of the work. 
The footnotes indicate several slight corrections that will have to be noted 
by the respective writers. 

It is most unfortunate that the promising young historian, Father 
Laval Laurent, found an untimely death by drowning on June 29, 1944, 
before he could completely arrange his manuscript for the printer. It was 
done as a labor of love by Father Leander Poirier, O.F.M. Historians will 
agree with the statement of J. M. Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve in the 
preface regarding the author: 


Son talent m’avait frappé par l’esprit de recherche, d’analyse, d’exacti- 
tude élaborée... Le Chapitre le plus difficile 4 écrire,... c'est sans doute 
celui qui traite de la Révolution américaine... Sous la plume du jeune 
docteur, la théologie s’ajoute 4 I’histoire pour nuancer les jugements 
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sans torturer les faits. Le livre révéle un travailleur. Que son exemple 
en entraine d'autres 4 sa suite. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 


Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Social Thought of American Catholics, 1634-1829. By C. J. Nuesse. 
(Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. 
x+315. Cloth ed., Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md, 1945. $3.00.) 


The dissertation of Dr. Nuesse aims at setting forth the ideas of 
Catholics in regard to their social bearing. The author admits that the 
Catholics of colonial times and after did not express any social thought 
in theory. He takes the term to denote in writing this dissertation ideas 
ranging over the fields of economics, politics, sociology proper, religion, 
education, philosophy, even the more avowedly literary and artistic disci- 
plines (p. 2). This is indeed a very ambitious po which the author 
was unable to carry out within the compass of a dissertation. Of social 
thought expressed by art we find practically nothing in the book. Of 
literary trends we find very little. of economics, philosophy and sociology 
we come across next to nothing. In regard to the social thought of other 
fields the author states that he does not aim at completeness. 

The term American Catholic is taken in the narrow sense of 
English speaking Catholics; the French speaking people of Louisiana are 
completely ignored and the German speaking people in the eastern colonies 
are mentioned only cursorily. 

Taken into account these limitations the author has worked up a large 
literature, all printed books (list given pp. 287-304). Numerous quotations 
of source-material in the text and references to other sources enable the 
student to check certain statements adduced in the text. 


The European background of the colonists is to the author identical 
with the English one. An Irish, German or French background does not 
exist for the author or is only imperfectly known to him. Thus the trusteeism 
of the German Catholics of Philadelphia is traced to a wrong source. Those 
Germans attempted to introduce into their church a system which had 
been practised in their Westphalian native land for centuries and having 
found the approval of the Church authorities in the fatherland was con- 
sidered g also in their country of adoption. As a matter of fact the 
new Code recognizes that system as legitimate under the title of a cen- 
tenary custom. 

Yet within its restricted field the work of Dr. Nuesse has great merits 
through its viewpoint events and movements of American Church History 
in the light of social thought. It is a valuable contribution to the eventual 
history of the social thought of American Catholics and as such it can be 
heartily recommended despite limitations in outline and misconceptions 
in the text. 

JouHN M. LENHaRT, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Spiritual Doctrine of Father Lallemant, S.J. Edited by Alan McDougall. 
(Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1946. Pp. xvit-304.) 


This present volume serves to perpetuate the memory of the pe 
master of the spiritual life Father Louis Lallemant, S.J., often called the 
Balthazar Alvarez of France. It is a collection of maxims and instructions 
compiled by Pierre Champion, S.J., from manuscript notes made by Fathers 
Rigoleuc and Surin, the two chief disciples of Father Lallemant. 


The book opens with a short, but edifying, biography of Louis Lalle- 
mant (1587-1635), who passed “for one of the most perfect Jesuits of his 
time” (p. 24). As a spiritual director he set the highest ideals before his 
disciples, and required them to rise to such ideals. To his spiritual legacy 
may be traced in no mean measure the specific spirituality of the French 
Jesuits, which the disciples who came under his teaching and formation 
diffused throughout the French provinces. 


The spiritual doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant is reduced to seven 
principles: viz., the consideration of the end of man, the idea of perfection, 
purity of heart, docility in following the leadings of the Holy Spirit, re- 
collection and interior life, union with God, and the order and steps of 
spiritual life. Of all the instructions that Father Lallemant gave on the 
order and degrees of spiritual life, there remain only notes on mental 
prayer. They treat of prayer in general, and of the three sorts of prayer 
in particular, namely, meditation, affective prayer, and contemplation. Two 
kinds of contemplation are distinguished, the ordinary and the extraordinary, 
both of which are infused. The ordinary contemplation “is a supernatural 


habit, by which God raises the powers of the soul to sublime knowledge 
and illuminations, lofty sentiments, and spiritual tastes” (p. 258). Extra- 
ordinary contemplation consists in raptures, ecstasies, visions, and other 
extraordinary phenomena. They who possess this gift commonly pray with- 
out knowing they are praying, or being aware of it (p. 258). 


Father Lallemant’s spiritual doctrine enuntiated in the seven principles 
does follow the threefold classification of the way of perfection into the 
purgative, illuminative, and unitive way, corresponding respectively to the 
degrees of incipient, proficient, and perfect. Likewise it does not constitute 
a systematic body of principles and doctrines dealing with Christian asceticism 
and mysticism. It consists chiefly in reflections, meditations, and instructions 
on the idea of perfection peculiar to the Society of Jesus. The spirit of 
holy indifference and the necessity of purity of heart as the essential re- 
quirements for perfection are stressed throughout the book. 


The article dealing with the passions of man (p. 86 ff.) contains some 
exaggerations, for it attributes too much power to the devil over our bodies. 
It is stated that, so long as we are in subjection to passions, Satan 
“makes them act at will, much as the performer does the notes of the 
organ on which he plays. To this end he excites the humours of the body 
and the phantoms of imagination” (p. 87). 
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Likewise Fr. Lallemant’s view of the nature of St. Paul’s “sting of 
the flesh” (2 Cor. xii, 7) is at variance with modern exegetes; he inter- 
prets it as the “importunate temptation of impurity” (p. 91). 

On the whole, however, the book offers many serious and profound 
reflections on the interior life which testify to the keen insight of Father 
Lallemant into the spiritual and moral formation of a perfect religious. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary, 


Granby, Mass. 
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